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PREFACE 


TO 


VOLUME I, FIFTH SERIES. 





Tuat the thirty-ninth annual volume should mark the 
commencement of a Fifth Series is, if not a proof of 
vigorous growth, at least a sign of steadfast devotion 
to the cause of Cambrian archeology, and of continued 
hopefulness in its future. The occasion, moreover, is 
suitable for a brief retrospect of the past work of the 
Association ; and it claims some explanation, it may be, 
for the adoption of a new Series: indeed, the one is 
the practical reason for the other. 

The very abundance of the materials, historical, anti- 
quarian, and linguistic, which lie dispersed among the 
thirty-eight volumes of the four series involves the 
student in considerable difficulty as to where he shall 
find the special information he may be in need of ; and 
the Editors themselves are sometimes unable, without 
much expenditure of time and labour, to point it out: 
It was, therefore, thought desirable to close the Fourth 
Series at its fourteenth volume, in the hope that before 
the work became too unwieldy, such an index of the 
whole might be compiled as should set forth the varied 
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stores of information to be found therein, and should at 


the same time be of infinite service to inquirers and 


writers upon the subjects treated of; and such an 
index, we are glad to announce, there is now a fair 
prospect of being provided. 

Whilst the main body of the volumes has continued, 
as heretofore, to elucidate those fields which our vete- 
ran authorities have made their own, our migratory 
habits have attracted special attention, from year to 
to year, to the local antiquities of those counties and 
neighbourhoods where our meetings have taken place ; 
and this feature has made itself felt not only in the 
body of the volume, but more particularly in the brief 
but useful summary gathered up in the Reports. 

It is unnecessary that we should here particularise 
any of the valuable articles that mark the Fourth 
Series ; but we appeal urgently, at the commencement 
of our Fifth, for more contributions from our younger 
members, to whom the future of our Journal should be 
of at least as great concern as it is to their elders. - 

In the present volume we commence the series of 
“ Notes” on the older churches in our Welsh dioceses, 
which were written by our first President, and which, 
we trust, will prove of service to future writers on the 
ecclesiology of our counties and parishes. 
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THE 
CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS OF THE 
COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


I wAvVE been asked to continue my researches on the 
Celtic element in the English dialects. I comply with 
the request ; but only so far, at least for the present, 
as to the counties that are adjacent to Lancashire. The 
inquiry will extend to the counties of Chester and 
Salop on the south, and to Cumberland and Westmore- 
land on the north, with a small portion of West. York- 
shire. I extend the inquiry so far, because, as Lap- 
penberg has asserted that Lancashire is the most Celtic 
county in England, it might be supposed that the 
Celtic element in its dialectic words is exceptional. 
This, however, is not the case. This element is equally 
abundant in the counties that lie on the north or the 
south of it. If the inquiry were directed to the counties 
of the south-west part of England, including Glou- 
cestershire, Somersetshire, and the county of Devon, 
it would appear that this field of research is quite as 
interesting, and as fertile in results, as the north- 
western part. 

There seems to be a need for an investigation of this 
kind, for statements have been made, on this subject, 
of a contradictory kind. Mr. Whitaker states, for in- 
stance, in his History of Manchester (vol. ii, p. 238, 4to. 
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ed.), that ‘the English (language) retains to this day 
such a collection of Celtic terms as nothing but an 
actual collation of the languages could induce us to 
believe....Besides the many Celtic words that might 
assuredly be discovered in the English on a stricter 
examination of both languages, and besides such as an 
author is afraid to produce lest he should seem to his 
own oo to be fancifully over-straining the point, 
and catching at ideal similarities, there remains a large 
.catalogue of three thousand British terms discoverable 
even now in the English.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Whitaker’s 
investigation of this subject in the glossary which he 
subjoins will not bear the test of our modern scientific 
philology, and that his estimate is much too large if 
the inquiry be limited to such words as are in common 
use. It is true, however, that the number of such 
words is greater than Englishmen generally suppose it 
to be, and that even this large estimate will be ex- 
ceeded if we take into our calculation the dialectic 
words. I shall accomplish a not unimportant result— 
interesting especially for its historical value—if I can 
prove this statement. And yet the proof is not diffi- 
cult. It will appear from the list of Celtic words spoken 
in Lancashire, which was lately published in the Arche- 
ologia Cambrensis, and from that which will now be 
offered, that in the area under discussion, which is less 
than one-eighth part of the whole land, more than 
twelve hundred such words have been retained to the 
present time, or were retained to the beginning of the 
present century. My own inquiries also show that if 
we examine the dialects of the whole of England, it 
will be found that a large portion of the Celtic lan- 
guages has been retained in them ; and if these words 
are often archaic in form and meaning, they are not less 
interesting on this account. 

Of this fact there does not appear to be even a sur- 
mise on the part of Englishmen in general ; and the 
dogmatism of those who have referred to this subject 
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has almost always been in an exact ratio with their 
ignorance. Mr. Hartshorne says, in his Shropshire 
Glossary, under the word grig (heath), that “it is one 
of the very few terms that we have borrowed from our 
Welsh neighbours”. It is not certain that the word 
has been borrowed through any modern contact, for it 
is used in the south-eastern part of the county, adjoin- 
ing Worcestershire; and from the subjoined list it will 
appear that the number of Celtic words in the dialect 
is not small. Another writer, who has much reputation 
in connection with early and medieval English, has 
lately affirmed that there is no perceptible Celtic ele- 
ment in the Lancashire dialect ; adding, however, with 
a graceful candour, that “there might be a few such 
words in the southern part of the county”: an unfortu- 
nate statement, for the number of such words is great 
in every part of the county; but the proportion is 
larger in the northern part,—larger both in the earlier 
and later forms of the Celtic speech,—as if each succes- 
sive wave of invasion had driven some of the inhabit- 
ants of the southern parts to the shelter of the hills. 
Cumberland also has retained more fully a Celtic im- 
press than South Lancashire.’ 

There is no just ground for the scepticism that gene- 
rally prevails on this subject. The Celtic words in our 


1 It is amusing to learn how much assumption and ignorance 
have been shown on this subject. Mr. Ferguson is convinced that 
“there are but few traces of Celtic in its (the Cumberland) dialect”; 
and in his examination of the place-names, he mentions as “ terms 
purely Anglo-Saxon”, the words dun (hill), carr (rock), den (valley), 
and comb (hollow).—Northmen in Cumberland, 156, 80. He would 
be surprised to learn that not one of them has a Teutonic or Scan- 
dinavian equivalent of native origin. The O. N. skér (Swed. skér), 
an isolated rock in the sea, is from another root. They are all 
Celtic words. Mr. Prior cannot admit that our Eng. word kea, a 
name of hemlock and other hollow plants, has any relation to the 
W. cecys, which has the same meaning, for the very satisfactory 
reason that “‘our ancestors borrowed nothing from the language 
but proper names of localities”. It would be interesting to receive 
from this writer the Teutonic or Scandinavian relatives of the words 
in the subjoined list. 

12 
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dialects can be separated from the rest with very little 
trouble, and there need not be any uncertainty about 
their true character. The Celtic and Teutonic lan- 
guages have many roots in common on account of their 
descent from a primitive Aryan tongue; but in the 
course of ages so much variation has arisen both in 
form and meaning, that each language now presents 
a distinct individuality. I find the word bran used to 
denote a species of crow (the carrion crow). I can at 
once connect it with the Celtic bran, which has the 
same meaning, and has also retained the idea which 
the word represented at first, for bran is=black. If 
bragot means in Lancashire spiced ale, and svmeren is 
in Swaledale a name of the primrose, and pimp in 
some parts of Northumberland is still used for five, I 
cannot hesitate to connect these words with the Welsh 
bragawd (O. W., bragot), symylen, and pump (pron. 
pimp), which correspond to them completely. The scep- 
ticism to which I have referred rests on an assump- 
tion which has no historical basis: it is often asserted, 
as a kind of historic axiom, that the Celtic races were 
driven from England by the conquering Teutons, or 
were slain in the long and merciless warfare that was 
carried on against therm for centuries. Some of our 
historians, however, have not adopted this groundless 
assumption. They have ventured to assert that all the 
evidence we have is in favour of the theory that the 
Celts remained in great numbers on the soil, and by 
intermarriages were at length absorbed into the con- 
quering race. Sir Francis Palgrave says that this pro- 
ceeded more slowly in some parts than we might have 
expected. ‘‘The Britons of Strath Clyde and Reged 
and Cumbria gradually melted away into the sur- 
rounding population ; and, losing their language, ceased 
to be discernible as a separate race. Yet it is most 
probable that this process was not wholly completed 
until a comparatively recent period. The ‘ Wallenses’, 
or Welsh, are enumerated by David the Lion amongst 
his subjects (4.D. 1124-1153), and the laws or usages 
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of the Brets or Britons continued in use until abolished 
by Edward I. In the bishopric of Glasgow, compre- 
hending the greatest portion of the ancient Cumbrian 
kingdom, the ‘barbarous’ British speech generally 
gave way to that dialect of the Saxon English, which 
is usually called Lowland Scottish, about the thirteenth 
century ; but in some secluded districts-the language 
is thought to have lingered until the Reformation, 
when it was possibly destroyed by the ministrations of 
the Protestant clergy. In our English Cumberland 
and the adjoining Westmoreland, a few British tradi- 
tions yet survive among the people,” (Hist. of the Ang. 
Saxons, p. 188, ed. 1876.) The Lowland Scottish con- 
tains, however, very many Celtic words that have been 
brought into it by the blending of the races. Lanca- 
shire has also retained Celtic traditions and Celtic 
- usages. The country people still spoke, in my youth, 
of a great battle that was fought by King Arthur on 
the banks of the River Douglas near Wigan, when, to 
use their language, the river “ ran red to the sea”; and 
even in the present generation, the Beltain fires have 
been lighted in Lancashire, and cakes have been made 
on the banks of the Ribble in honour of the day, 
which is still called the teanlay (fire-day).' The people 
who handed down such traditions and usages, and have 
left behind them so many Celtic words, must have 
been a Celtic race. It is evident, too, that a large 
number of this race must have remained on the soil. 

I now proceed to offer a list of Celtic words spoken 
in the counties that adjoin Lancashire. It is entirely 
different from the former list, but the Lancashire words 
are partly used also in the adjoining counties. 


1 See Traditions and Folk-Lore, by C. Hardwick, p. 31. Tradi- 
tion asserted that three battles were fought by Arthur in this neigh- 
bourhood. The common opinion was that the town was called by 
its name (A.-S. wigan, battles) from this circumstance. If so, it 
may be compared with Battle in Sussex, and Battle Bridge, near 
London. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Acker, to tremble with passion, to 
_— as teeth from cold or fear 


Acram, a sort of ancient Border ju- 
dicature, wherein a person (plain- 
tiff or defendant) lay bound till 
his champion’s victory or fall de- 
termined his fate, to death or free- 
dom (Cu.) 


CELTIC. 


W. achreth, trembling, shaking ; 


creth, trembling, shivering from 
cold; Ir. Gael. crioth, to tremble 


The word denoted not the judica- 


ture of the time, but the state of 
the unfortunate prisoner. It is, 
I think, the Ir. Gael. acrann, a 
knot, intricacy, entanglement. It 
expressed either the fettered state 











of the man, or his being implicated 
in the issue of the fight. He was 
in the meshes of the law in both 
senses 

W. aed, going, departure, way; O. 


Aid, the angle of a vein of ore, the 
N. ed; A.-S. eddre, a vein 


deviation from the perpendicular 
line. A miner’s term (S.) 

Aitredan, a mad-cap frolic, a foolish 
prank (S.) 


Ir. Gael. aiteas, pleasure, merriment, 
drollery ; ait, pleasant, merry ; 
dana, bold, impudent. S in aus- 
laut (final letter) is often changed 


into r 
Alag, a term used in calling geese Ir.Gael. a—oh! lach,a duck; Manx, 
together (Cu.) laagh, a teal 





1 §., Shropshire; C., Cheshire ; Cu., Cumberland ; W., Westmoreland ; 
Y., Yorkshire ; L., Lancashire; Sw., Swaledale; T., Teesdale; Cr., Craven. 
I have included a few words from a part of Yorkshire that adjoins Lan- 
cashire and Westmoreland. The area under discussion lies nearly between 
the second and third degrees of longitude, except where Cumberland 
bulges out to the west. My authorities are : 

1. The Shropshire Word-Book, by Miss Jackson, a very excellent 
work. 
2. The Glossary in Salopia Antiqua, by Mr. Hartshorne. 
3. The Cumberland Glossary, by Mr. Dickinson, in the seventh and 
twelfth volumes of the English Dialect Society. 
4, Mr. Ferguson’s Glossary of the Dialect of this County ; and 
His Northmen in Cumberland. 
The Westmoreland Glossary by Mrs. Wheeler. 
. A Glossary of West Yorkshire Words in the second volume of 


8. 
. A list of Swaledale words by Capt. Harland (E. D. 8., fourth vol.). 
. A Glossary of Teesdale Words published in 1849. 
10, A Brief Glossary of Cumberland Words published by Mr. Bell in 


11. A similar list at the end of Anderson’s Cumberland Ballads. 

12. The Cheshire Glossary by the late Colonel Leigh. 

13. Ray’s list of Northern words, except those which are marked as 
belonging to Yorkshire or other counties. Many of those not so marked 
were communicated by a Cumberland gentleman. 

14. The Craven Glossary. 

15. Halliwell’s Dict. of Archaic and Provincial Words. Those marked 
N. belong mainly to this district ; Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumber- 
land words being marked according to the several counties. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Anan, what? What do you say? 
(C.) Nan, id. (Sussex) 


Airth,' to plough ; Y. are (N. R); 
Goth. arjan; A.-S. erian, id. 


Argy, dam, embankment (8.) 
Attle, refuse, waste. A miner’s term 


(8.) 

Aunty, quick, bold, frisky, mettle- 
some (S.) Properly haunty, q.v. 

Aven, promise, appearance. A thriv- 
ing colt is a good aven of a horse 
(S.) 

Baigle, a depraved woman (§8.). Mr. 
Hartshorne connects this word 
with Fr. begueule ; but the latter 
denotes a foolish, impertinent fe- 
male, or one who is prudish and 
haughty, not one who is depraved. 
It generally bears the latter of its 
two meanings ; but Roquefort has 
“ beguelle, begueule, impertinente” 

Bammel, to chastise (S.) 


Bandylan, a bad woman, a prosti- 
tute (Cu.) 


Barge, to bulge out (S.) C, ch, or g, 
are verbal formatives in the Celtic 
languages. Ir. bas, death ; basg, 
to drown; Gael. cath, a fight; cath- 
aich, to fight 

Barra-cwoat, a young child’s under- 
garment (Cu.) 


“J 


CELTIC. 
O. W. nan, now? what now? Gael. 
Manx, an, an interrogative parti- 


cle 

W. arddu, to plough; ar, ploughed 
or arable land; Ir. Gael. av, to 
plough; Arm. ara, arat, id. 

W.argae, dam, lock ina river; argau, 
to dam up, enclose 

Corn. attal, refuse, waste; W. adhail, 
id.; Gael. athar, dregs, refuse 

W. hawntus, brisk, animated, full of 
activity; hawnt, alacrity, briskness 

Corn. avain, image, form (Z’, 1110); 
Arm. aven, figure; W. afain, image 


Probably connected with W. bai for 
baic, vice, crime. From baic would 
be formed baicol, vicious; as from 
blwydd, year, we have blwyddol, 
yearly. Of. Ir. Gael. baic, bend, 
twist 


Corn. bom, a blow ; Ir. Gael. beum, 
stroke, taunt. For the verbal 
form, cf. W. mwngial, to mutter, 
from mwng. It is common in 
Manx, as blak, gazing, blakeil, to 
gaze; grunt, bottom, gruntal, to 
found 

W. banyn, Corn. banen, Ir. Gael. ban, 
bean, woman; W. dyglan, impure, 
unchaste; Gael. diolan-as (dilan), 
fornication ; Corn. ben, woman 
(Corn. Gl. Phil. S., 1868) 

W. bar, excrescence, top, tuft; Ir. 
Gael. barr, top, overplus. The 
word denotes largeness or swelling 


Ir. Gael. bearr, pron. byarr, short ; 
W. ber, short, small. In Ir. and 
Gael. we have cot, a cot, a boat, 
and cdta, a coat, an outside gar- 
ment; but the latter word may be 
borrowed. Cf. Sans. kota, cabin, 





1 Another dialectic form is aither, a corrupt form of airth. 


The i in this 


word is probably due to the reflex influence of the final vowel in arddu (u= 
Eng. 7); and the course may have been arddu (dd=soft th), airddu, and 
airdd or airth. The word ear is the representative of the A.-S.erian. ‘* There 
shall neither. be caring nor harvest” (Gen. xlv, 6, A. V.); and ‘ be will set 
them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvest” (1 Sam. viii, 12). 
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ENG. DIAL. 


Bask, to cough asthmatically (S.) 


Batter, to give a wall slope that it 
may resist pressure (Cu. C.) 


Batter, mud, dirt (Cu.) 


Baugh for braugh (?), a pudding 
made of flour and milk only (C.) 

Bellock, to bellow, to roar (S.); A.-S. 
bellan, to make a loud noise 


Belve, to drink greedily (W.) 


Bent, bleak; prim. high (Cu.) 
Bevish, violent and rapid motion 


(Sw.) 

Bitch, to spoil. “ He was that stoo- 
pid he bitched the whole thing.” 
(C.) 


Bittock, a small piece; A,-S. bite, bita, 
a bite 


Blish, a rising or blister in the skin, 
from scalding or rowing (Cu.) ; 
Germ. blase, bladder, blister 

Bliss, the boundary line of an allot- 
ment in timber felling (S.) 


IN THE DIALECTS 












CELTIC. - 
hut, and curvature. The prim. 
meaning was probably round or 
enclosing 

W. pus, a cough ; pesweh, id. ; pesy- 
chu, to cough; Ir. casachd, cough; 
Sans. kasa, id. 

Manx, batter, bevel, slope, from bai, 
a slant; batterail, to slope ; Ir. 
Gael. baic, turn, bend 

W. baw, dirt, mire, dung ; bawedi, 
nastiness, filthiness; budr, dirty, 
vile; budro, butra, to make dirty 

W. brwchan, a kind of caudle or thin 
flummery 

The termination is Celtic. Cf. Gael. 
iseal, low; isleach, islich, to lower. 
Ir. Gael. bél, beal, the mouth; beal- 
gach, babbling (belloch, to bellow) 

Related probably to O. Ir. bil, water; 
hence biolar (bilar),! water-cress ; 
Arm. éeler, id.; O. W. ber, water 

W. bant, high, a high place ; ban, 
high, lofty 

W. byw, alive, quick ; bywhaus, liv- 
ing ; bywaidd, id. ° 

W. beichio, to lay « load on, to bur- 
den; baich, burden; Arm. bech, 
beach, burden, trouble ; bechia, to 
burden, weigh down, overwhelm 

The termination is Celtic. The suf- 
fix oc denotes smallness. The bit 
in bittock is probably connected 
with W. pitw, little, and bidan, a 
small person or thing 

W. plisg, blisg, a little bag or sack, 
folliculus (Dav.); Ir. Gael. plaosg, 
husk, shell 

W. bil, byl, boundary, rim, edge; Iv. 
Gael. bile, lip, border, edge 


Bliss is for bil-is, and as sallis, lard (Glouc.), it shows 
that the nominative case-form had not disappeared 


when the races began to blend into one people. 


The 


Ir. saill (lard, fat)=salli, for sallis, corresponds to the 
Glouce. sallis. 





(See Zeuss,? 486, 487.) 


1 This is the bilere of the Med. Eng.; sometimes written bilders and bel- 
ders. In belve we have probably an infinitive in -am, which became, as in 
modern Irish, mh—v. The course would be from bil-am to bilamh, bilav, and 
then by guvation belav (as Sans. veda from vid), which was shortened into 
belv. 


Cf. Ir. séil, eye, for sdlis (Rev. Celt., iii, 
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p. 325). The W. bil corresponds with Sans. bil, to 

divide ; bila, mouth. 

Bodwill, bodle, a half-farthing (Sw.) W. bath, coin; bathell, a halfpenny 

Boggle, goblin, spectre (Cu.), v. tobe W. bwg, hobgoblin ; bwgwl, terrify- 
afraid, to hide from fear.1 “You __ ing; bogelu, toaffright, to hide from 
needn’t boggle at me. I'll nit hurt fear 


ye” (Cu.) 
Bogie, a sledge on wheels (Cu.); O.N. Ir. boige—bogi, a ring, a kind of ves- 
boginn, curvus, flexus; baugr, ring sel; in an old glossary explained 


by cacabus, a cooking pot (Goidel- 
ica, 76). The primary idea is that 
of roundness, and the bogie was 
ik Ganges J at first a tub upon 
wheels. Cf. Ir. Gael. bogha, an arch; 
boigh—boghi, a teat, an udder 
Boly, a horse having white legs and W. ceffyl-bal, a horse with a white 


face (Cu.) front; Arm. bal, a white spot on a 
horse’s head 
Booin, the plant ragwort. Senecio Either from the Ir. Gael. buaidhean, 
Jacobea (Cu.) pron. lnian,? any yellow plant, or 
from Ir. buine, the plant called 
savicle ; 


Boots, the marsh-marigold, Caltha From the Celtic root bot, round, any 
palustris (S.); also called Meadow _—round thing. Cf. W. bwtias y gog, 
Bout (8.) the wild hyacinth, from the form 

of the flower 


Mr. Prior derives the word from the Fr. bouton dor. 
Bouton has the Celtic bot for-its root; but boots and 
bout are, I think, of native origin. Cf. Sans. bat, vat, 
to surround (the primary idea being roundness), and 


O. Fr. bouts, a great bottle. (Cotg.) 


Bosh (bash, Heref.),* the rough, Ir. Gael. bathas, pron. bash ; Manx, 
bristly part of a boar’s head be- baaish, a front, a forehead 
tween the ears, the front of a 
bull’s head (S8.) 

Bourt,t to pretend, make believe Gael. burt, mockery, quizzing, jok- 
(W.); Fr. bourder, to sham, hum- ing, ridicule; Ir. buirt, gibe, taunt. 
bug, to jest with, also to cog (de- The primary meaning is an inar- 
ceive), to mock (Cotgrave). The  ticulate noise. Burden means a 





1 You boggle shrewdly ; every feather starts you.” (All's Well, v, 3, 282.) 

2 The Irish buan might well be applied to the ragwort, from the bright 
yellow colour of its flowers. 

3 In Shakespeare the form is pash. ‘“‘Thou wantest a rough pash and the 
shoots that I have to be full like me.” (Winter's Tale, i, 2, 128.) 

* I believe this word to be of native origin, and that both bourt and bour- 
der are from the Celtic burt, whose root is bur, retained in Manx buirr- 
oogh, to low. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Dutch boert, jest, banter, is from 
the French 


Bracco, diligent, gen. with work, as 
work-bracco or braccon ; not stint- 
ing his work (C.) 

Brag, to boast : reckoned by Halli- 
well a provincial word, and in- 
serted in Colonel Leigh's Ches. 
Gloss. 

Brannigan, a fat, puffy infant (Cu.) 


Brat,to spay an ewe, to cut the ova- 
ries (Cu.); brath, a stroke (N., H. ru 

Brather, to cover with the body, 
a hen her chickens (C.); 
bratt, cloak. Not Teutonic “ve 
Celtic 

Braw, fine, handsomely attired (Cu.); 
Fr. brave, Germ. brav, fine, brave, 
well attired 

Bread, fame, repute. “'To be in bad 
bread”, to be out of favour, to be 
of ill repute 

Bree, to frighten (N., R.) 


Bree, bustle (W.): 


Bree. “ He’s no bree.” He’s no good 
(Cu.) 


Brese, small coal sifted from dust 
(S.); Fr. briser 

Breuk’t, nang ated, motley. A sheep 
that has a black’ and white fleece 
is breuk’t (Cu.) Dan. broged, of 
many colours, motley ; 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS - 








CELTIC. 
humming noise (Gael.), also sing- 
song ; then, from a kind of snarl 
(denoted by bur), a taunt and 
mockery. Corn. borden, bass, bass- 
string ; Fr. bourdon (Corn. Gl. 
Phil. S., 1868) 
W. brac, lavish, open, free 


W. bragio, to swell out, boast, brag; 
brag, malt; Arm. braga, to assume 
a pompous air, to play the fool 


Ir. Gael. bronn; W. bron, breast, 
protuberance; Gael. bronnach, Ir. 
bronnadh, big-bellied, corpulent ; 
Gael. bronnag, a gudgeon; a little, 
bulky female (bronnagan, a little 
fat person) ; brain, big, bulky ; 
Arm. bronnegen, lump of fat 

W. brath, a stab; brathu, to stab, 
strike, run through with a sword 

W. brat, a clout; brethyn, cloth ; Ir. 
Gael. brat, mantle, veil, covering ; 
Manx, brath, veil, child’s bib, co- 
vering 

Ir. Gael. breagh (gh silent), fine, 
comely, ornamented ; Arm. brao, 
brav, gay, fine, comely 

Ir. Gael. breath, breith; O. Ir. bret, 
opinion, judgment ; W. brawd, id. 


W. braw, fear; Arm. efreiz, id.; Sans. 
bhi, bhri, to fear 

W. drys, quickness, haste; Ir. Gael. 
briosg, quick, alert, a start, a 
bounce ; Ir. bris, active, nimble 

Ir. Gael. brigh, pron. bree, essence, 
substance, efficacy ; Manx, bree, 
essence, spirit, vigour. This word 
brigh—brik, may be the source of 
our slang term brick, implying 
substantial worth. W. bri, for 
brig, rank, honour 

Ir. Gael. bris, to break ; s., change, 
small coin 

Ir. Gael. breachd, variegated, spot- 
ted, parti-coloured ; breac, id.; 
Manx, brec, breac, id.; Ir. Gael. 
breacan, a plaid ; breac, a trout, 
etc., from the spots; W. brych, 
brindled, freckled; Arm. brich, id. 


Brit, to divulge, spread abroad (S.); W. brut, pron. brit, record, chronicle; 


Fr. bruit, noise 


Arm. "brud, bruit qui se repand, 
rumour, nouvelle 
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ENG. DIAL. CELTIC. 
Broggil, brawl, angry squabble (S.) W. bragal, to vociferate ; W. broch, 
th, noise, tumult ; brochus, 
snarling, foaming ; Ir. braighean, 


quarrel, debate 
Bruckle, to dirty (N., BR.) Ir. Gael. brocach, speckled, dirty ; 
Gael. brocail,’to disfigure ; Manx, 


broghe, dirty 

Brully, broil, disturbance (Cu.) Ir. broileadh, bustle, confusion; brol- 
laigh, boldness; Gael. broighlich 
(gh silent), noise, tumult, disturb- 
ance; broilich, id.; bruaillean, noise, 
confusion, tumult; W.broled,boast- 


ing, bragging 

Brusey, an overgrown female (Cu.) W. bras; Arm. bras, braz, large, fat, 
coarse ; Corn. bras, id. ; Ir. bras, 
increase; W. brwys,.of large 
growth; brwysaidd, tending to ex- 
pand; Sans. brih, vrih, to raise, 


make great 
Bucca, a hammer to beat lead ore Ir. Gael. boc, blow, stroke (bocaire, 
with (D. 8.) a striker) 


Buck,! to wash heavy, coarse linen Ir. Gael. buac, liquor prepared for 
(S.) ; Swed. byka ; Dan. byge, to washing or bleaching; in Gael. 
wash dung used in bleaching linen in 

an early stage of the art ; bua- 
car, cow-dung; Ir. buacaire, 
bleacher. Buacar is from bo or bu, 
cow, and gaorr (caorr), dung 
(McLeod) 

Buddle, to cleanse ore by washing Corn. buddal, to cleanse ore; budhy, 
(S.) to drown ; W. boddi, to drown, 

immerse; Arm. beuzi, to inundate, 


submerge 

Bugan, the Devil | W. bwgan, bugbear, ghost 

Bugles, beads of any kind (S.) W. bogel, navel, nave, etc., from bog, 
a — out; Ir. Gael. boc, to 
swe 


Bullin, a receptacle for bottoms of W. bwlan (bilan), a round vessel 
yarn, like a beehive, made of straw made of straw, to hold corn 
(S.) 
Bullister, fruit of the wild plum Gael. buileastair, a bullace or sloe 
(Cu.) 





1 This cannot properly be called a provincial or dialectic word ; but it is 
inserted in Miss Jackson’s excellent Shropshire Word-Book. It is used by 
Shakespeare : “ Throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to bucking.” 
(M. W. W., iii, 3, 140.) Prof. Skeat marks the word as being “ of Celtic 
origin”. The alkali in cow-dung was formerly used as a solvent for bleach- 
ing. 

2 Bog or Bogu is a name for God among the Slavonic races. Cf. Sans. 
Bhaga, adorable, the sun. The W. bwgan is probably related to the Slavic 
boga, and may indicate a change of religion, the gods of the old faith 
becoming the demons of the new. Cf. Eng. Old Nick, and the O. N. nikr, 
a water-god. Boga is also aname for God in Persian. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Bummel, a blackberry (W.) 
Bunt, to push with the head (8.) 


Burl,' to cut wool from a sheep's 
tail (S.) 
But, a shoemaker’s ‘knife (N., H.); 


buttrice, a farrier’s tool for paring: 
paring 


a horse’s hoof (8.) 
Cad, to nap or felt together (Cu.) 
Caddy, ghost, bugbear (Y.) 


Cadee, 2 man who is not regularly 
employed, but does odd jobs (S.) 


Cader, a slight frame of wood put 
over a scythe to lay the corn 
evenly (S.) 


CELTIC. 
W. pwmpl, a knob, a boss 
Arm. bunta, to push, to butt; W. 
tio, id. 

Ir. Gael. bearr, to cut, to shear; 
Manx, baarlagh, cutting, lopping 

Ir. butan, butun, a smith’s paring 
knife (O‘Don.; Zr. Gl., 53). Trice 
is probably connected with W. 
trych, a cutting; trychu, to cut 

W. ceden, nap of cloth, shaggy hair; 
cedor, hair of the pubes 

W. caddug, gloom, obscurity ; ob- 
scuritas, nebula (Dav.) 

Corn. caid—cadi, servant, bondman; 
W. caeth, id.; Ir. Gael. cachd, ser- 
vant, bond-woman 

Corn, cader, chair, also a frame on 
which a fisherman keeps his line; 
W. cader; Arm. kador, chair, 
seat 


In the South of England cader denotes a small 
frame of wood used by fishermen (Hall). 


Caff, a gardener’s hoe (S.) 

Cagg,?_ kegg, to bind oneself by a 
resolution or vow ; as to abstain 
from intoxicating drink for a 
given period ; was formerly com- 
mon in the North (C.) 

Caingy, snarling, peevish (Sw.) ; 
Kangy, id. (Cu.) 

Calaminca, a sort of red shale, a 
mixture of red and yellow clay, 
marl, and sand (S.) 

Calavine, a black-lead pencil 


Callas,’ to become hard (Cu.); Cal- 
lierd, a hard stone (Y.); cf. Lat. 
callus, hardened skin; Callis, to 
harden (Holderness); Calliatt, a 
hard kind of stone (N., R.) 

Cams, the top stones of a rubble 
wall, the coping stones (Cu.) 


W. caff, a rake with curved prongs. 
Ir. cacht; Gael. cachd, fetters, re- 
* straint; Manx, caglee, a limit; 
Sans. kacha, act of binding, knot, 
bond 


Ir. Gael. caineach, crying, scolding, 
abusive 

O0.W. caill—calli, stone; W.mwchwn, 
jumble, mixture; mwchno, to jum- 
ble together 

O. W. caill, stone ; mdn, in comp. 
van, fine, small, delicate; Ir. Gael. 
min, soft, tender 

W. caled, hard; caledu, to become 
hard; Corn. cals, hard; calys, id.; 
Arm. kalet, id.; Ir. Gael, caladh, 
id. 


Ir. Gael, W. cam, winding; from 


their semi-circular form 





1 .l or -al is acommon verbal suffix in the Celtic languages. Cf. W. mwn- 
gidl, to mutter; Manx, gruntal, to ground. 

2 Cagg is used as a verb and a noun. A man will say, “I have cagg’d 
myself for six months”; or, “No! I won’t drink, my cagg is not out”. 

3 Callas is a Celtic verbal form. Cf. Corn. meras, to see; Manx, gollish, 
to sweat and lammas, to run (Lanc. List), Zeuss marks it as especially 
Cornish (Z.? 535). 

















ENG. DIAL, 
Canbottle, the long-tailed titmouse, 
Parus candatus (S8.) 


OF COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


CELTIC. 
W. can, white; bothell, what is of a 
round form 


This titmouse is pure white in the head, neck, 
throat, and breast (Eng. Enc., s. v. Paride). 


Cant, strong, lusty; v. to gain 
strength after a confinement (C.); 
O. N. katr, glad, merry, wanton 

Car-hond,' the left-hand (N., H.) 


Casly, a spinning top (Cu.) 


Cat, a stand formed of three pieces 
of wood, crossed in the middle, 
to hold hot cakes or toast (S.) 

Cauciour, a surveyor (Cu., B.) In 
Lancashire, the word surveyor 
generally meant a surveyor of 
taxes 


Caukum,? a practical joke, foolish 
frolic (C.) See Cocam 


Cauld, a dam-head (N., H 
Cave, to empty a cart by tilting (S.) 


Cawl, to do anything awkwardly 
(N., H. 
Chag,? a branch of broom or gorse 


Char, the name of a kind of trout, 
having a red belly (W.) 


W. cadr, strong, robust; Arm. Corn. 
cadarn, strong, stout ; Sans. kant, 
to grow, to increase 

Ir. Gael. cearr, the left, left-handed; 
Manx, kiare, id. 

Ir. Gael. cas, to turn, wind, twist, 
spin. Caslyis related to Ir. casla, 
frizzled wool; cassal, a storm, 
from the root cas. The second 
syllable may be a contracted form 
of lag, hollow, cavity 

W. cader, chair, seat 


W. cais, tax, assessment ; ceisiad, 
collector of taxes. Ir. cais, rent, 
tribute ; Gael, cios, rent, tax; 
cisear, exciseman, taxgatherer ; 
Manx, keesh, tax; keesheyder, 
taxer 

W. coeg for coec, vain, foolish, pert; 
coegyn, a vain, saucy fellow; Corn. 
coc, vain, foolish; W. coegio, to 
deceive, make a fool of; Arm. 
gogea, to deceive, to rally 

Ir. Gael. caladh, port, harbour 

W. caf, a hollow, a void; cafnio, 
to make void or hollow; Arm. 
kava, id. 

W. cawlio, to turn about disorderly, 
make a hodge-podge 

W. cainge, cang,a branch. Is the n 
accidental? Cf. Sans.s'akha—cacu, 
a branch 

Ir. Gael. cear, red, blood-red 





1 “Thus that cruel and kene kernes on hegte 
With a cast of the car-honde in a cantelle he strikes.” 


Anturs of Arthur, 48, 1, 2. 


Mr. Robson, the editor, leaves the word epee. The scene of 


the poem is in Cumberland. 


2 For nouns ending in un—um, see Zeuss? 776. He quotes omun, fear, 


and orcun, slaying. 


$ An example of its use is thus given by Miss Jackson: “'There’s a 
dyel o’ bread, beside apple-fit (pasties); so mind and ’ave the oven whot ; 


put tuthree chags o’ brum in it”. 
accidental. 


Its connection with broom seems only 
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Cheil, Chiel, 
panion (Cu 


Chern, the long-tailed titmouse,(C.) Ir. Gael. ciar, black, 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 





- fellow, com- 





CELTIC. 
Ir. Gael. ceile, companion, associate, 
servant; Corn. cele, companion; 
W. cilydd, neighbour (Jones); 
friend (Richards); Corn. kyla, 
fellow (Corn. Gl. Phil. 8., 1868) 
dark-brown; 
“eciar, i. dubh” (black, O’C1.); 
ciaran, what is black 


“ The upper part and centre of the back, rump, and 
the six middle tail-feathers deep black” (Eng. Enc.,s. v. 


Paride). 
feathers. See Canbottle. 
Chillipers, nuts or small coal (Cu.) 


om to we up in wrestling (Cu.); 

O. N. kippa, to tear or pull vio- 

lently (gewaltig reissen ), Dietrich, 
1843 


wr 28 the round mass of a cow’s 
g (Cu.) 

Chucks Chock, a cut of beef, extend- 
ing ‘from the horns to the ribs, 
including the shoulder-piece (S. ); 
chock, part of the neck of veal 
(Hall) 


In Shropshire it is named from its white 


O. W. caill (calli), oged ber, byr, 
short; O. Arm., kell, stone; berr, 
short; Sans. s/ila (kila) stone 

W. cipio, to snatch up, take off 
suddenly 


W. clap, lump, round piece 


Tr. Gael. cioch—cochi, the breast, a 
woman’s breast; Manx, cug, id.; 
Arm. choug, top of the shoulder; 
Sans. kucha, the female breast 


For the ch compare chuck, a sea shell (N., H.); Ir. 


Gael. cochal, pod, shell. 


Cled-score, twenty-one, double cled, 
twenty-two 


Cliter, to stumble (N., H.) 
Clough, trunk of a tree (Cu., H.) 


Clower, a quick worker (Cu.); clow, 
an unseemly bustle (Sw.); to 


work in a furious manner (Y.);. 


clowen, to bustle about (Cu., H.) 
Cocam, sense, cunning (C.)'; rather, 
the latter. See caukum 


W. clud-er, heap, pile; clud is used 
for something collected, as clud- 
fan, a magazine 

W. ilithro, to slip 

W. clwch, a round body; Ir. clog, 
head, bell ; from the primary 
meaning, roundness 

W. cloe, quick, brisk, active; clau, 
swift, nimble 


W. coegio, cogio, to cheat, deceive; 
cogiwr, a deceiver; Arm. gdgé, 
deceit, raillery 





1 Cocam means properly some act by which cunning is shown, a cunning 


trick. The word cog, used by Sha 
same source. 


kespeare and other writers, is from the 
“Since you can cog, I'll play no more with you” (L. L. L., 


v. 2, 235); Cf. Sans, kukaka, a cheat, a juggler, which implies a root, kuh, 


for kug, to cheat. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Cockameg, a short prop at an oblique 
angle from the roof of a mine, 
used while holing where coals 
are tender (S.) 
Cog, @ wooden dish or pail (N., H.) 


Coise, master, chief (Cu., B.) 


Cokes, cokers, irons for sharpening 
a horse’s foot (Cu.) Generally, 
calkins} or cawkins 


Colly, butcher’s meat (Cu.); a child’s 
word for bacon (T.); Prov. Sw. 
kolla, a hornless cow ; Cf. colley, 
butcher’s meat; a term chiefly 
among children (N., Brockett) 


Colver,a salmon eats (tastes) colver, 

ie., not slimy between the flakes 

N., BR.); colver, delicious (N., 
all) 

Comb,?a valley (W.); comb, a valley 
(A.-S. Dict.); O. Fr. combe, grotte, 
vallée (Roq.) 

Conk, a nose (Cu.); conquer, snail- 
shell (8.) 


Coot, the ankle or foot (N., H.) 


Coracle, a small light fishing boat 
(8. 
Cork, to beat severely (Cu.) 


Cornel, a corner (S.) 
Cornok, a corn measure containing 


four bushels (C.); crannock, an 
old measure of corn (Bailey) 
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CELTIC. 
W. cocw, a round lump; amwg, de- 
fence, amygu, to defend, make 
secure 


W. cawg, cogan, bowl, basin 


Ir. Gael. cosc, to chastise, restrain, 
teach; cosc, institutio. Z'. 53; Ir. 
cosach, teacher; Ir. Gael, coisg, to 
restrain, allay; W. cosp, punish- 
ment; cospi, to punish; Corn. 
coscaf, I correct (Corn. Gl. Phil. 
S., 1868) 

Ir. Gael. colg, sting, prickle, any 
sharp-pointed thing; colgan, id.; 
Manx, calg, colg, id.; W. cdl, colyn, 
a sting, aculeus (Dav.); Sans. 
s‘anku (canku), thorn, prickle 

Ir. Gael. colann, flesh, a carcase; 
collach, a fat heifer; Ir. colan, 
young cow; O. Ir. colinn, caro 
(Z.1 51); W. calaned, carcases; 
Manx, callin, flesh, body of man 
or beast; Sans. kalpa, form, bodily 
form. There is a close connection 
of meaning between colly (bacon) 
and Sans. hdla (pig) 

Ir. Gael. col-ann, flesh; colt, food; 
mear (mera), in comp. vear (vera), 
pleasant, joyous 


Arm. komb, valley; O. W. cwmb; 
Mod. W. cwm, id.; Corn. cum; 
Ir. Gael, cumar, id. 

W. cocw, round bump; cocos, cockles; 
Ir. Gael. cochal, pod, shell; Arm., 
kok, fruit of the holly; Ir. cog, a 
mill-cog; Sans. s‘ankha (kankha), 
shell; Lat. concha 

Ir. Gael. cos, foot; W. coes, leg 


W. corwgl, fishing boat; 
trunk; cor, round 

Ir. Gael. cosc; W. cosp, to chastise, 
correct 

W. Corn. cornel, angle, corner; 
Manx, corneil; Ir. cearna, corner 

Ir. Gael. crannog (crannoc), basket, 
hamper; W. crynog, kind of mea- 
sure (Jones); a measure equal to 
ten bushels (Pughe) 


corwg, 





1 Once a common word, “ Rampone, a calkin in a horse’s shoe to keep 
him from falling” (Florio, ed. 1688); O. W. “ aristam i colginn” (Cod. Juv.) 
2 A good example of a considerable class of words that are purely 
Celtic, and yet are accounted as Anglo-Saxon, because they are found in 


A.-S, dictionaries. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Cosh, quiet, still (S.) 


Cother, to bustle, to fuss (S.); cowther, 
to chase, to drive out (S.) 


Cottit, short tempered (Cu.); Prov. 
Sw. kot; small-grown 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

Corn. cosel, soft, quiet; W. cwsg, 
rest, sleep; Ir. Gael. cosg, to 
soothe, allay, make quiet 

W. cythru, to rush; also to eject, to 
drive: out; Ir. Gael. cothaigh, 
cothaich, to strive, contend 

W. cwta, short; cytio, to cut, to 
make or cut short; Ir. Gael. cut, 
short tail; Gael. cut, to gut fish 


The Sans. kut, to cleave, divide, shows that’ the 


Swed. word is borrowed. 


Coup, to fall (Cu.) 


Cow, an iron fork fixed to an 
ascending waggon, that its motion 
may be stopped if the rope should 
break (N., Bell); a miner’s word 

Cows, slime ore, placed in pools (Cr.) 


Cowt-lword (Colt-lord), a pudding 
made of oatmeal and lumps of 
suet (Cu.) 

Cradagh, crad, a troublesome child 
(Cu.) 


Cradant, coward (C. L.) 


Crag, crog, face or countenance, 
prop. the jaw, “He hung a Jang 
crag when ’tnews come.” (Cu.) 

Cranny, pleasant, agreeable; a 
cranny lad (C.); ‘A jovial, brisk, 
lusty lad,” (Cheshire) (Bailey) 

Crap, a peculiar method of mending 
a clog (C.) It is putting a patch on 


Orash, unripe fruit (C.) 


Crazed, china in the biscuit state, 
“short-fired” (C.); crossils, ashes, 
cinders (C.) 

Credussing, humbly mean 


W. cwympo, to fall 


W. col, what has a sharp point; 
sting, prickle, awn; Ir. Gael. colg, 
id. 


Ir. caise,! a stream of any liquid 


Ir. Gael. colt, food; lor, enough; 
but prim. abundant, large; W. 
llor, lamp, bulb (lumpy food ?) 

Ir. Gael. cradh. to torment, vex, 
harass [cradach, tormenting, 
harassing]; Manx, -craidach, 
mocking, sneering; Sans. krath, 
to wound, to afflict 

W. cryd, trembling, quaking; cry- 
dian, to tremble; crydiaint, trem- 
bling; Arm. kridien, trembling, 
Ir. Gael, crith, to tremble; Manx, 
craa, for craad, id. 

| W. crogen, the jaw 


W. cryno, compact, trim, well-set 


W. craff, clasp, clasper, cramp-iron; 
harpago, fibula (Dav.); crap, grap- 
ple, hold 

W. cras, hard. acrid; Sans. krara, 
sour, harsh, bitter 

W. crasu, to dry, roast, parch; Arm. 
kraza, id. 


From W. creth, trembling, quaking; 
with the verbal suffix—as or -us 
(cf. lammas, to run); W. crydus, 





1 Caise, represents an older casi, or case, whence, by a loss of the final 
vowel and the Celtic change of long a into au, we have caus, written 


COWS. 
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ENG. DIAL. 


Crevin, a crack or crevice (N., H.) 


Crew, a pig-sty (Cu.); O. N. kro, 
casula! 


Crine, to burn, to roast too much 
(Cu.)? 

Crip, to cut the hair (S.); O. N. 
Swed. klippa, to cut, to shear 


Crobs, crob-lambs, the worst of the 
flock (Cu.) 
Crock, an old ewe (Cu.) 


Croon, to hum a tune (W.) 


Creunn, the subdued roar of a bull 
(Cu.); O. N. shrunk, crocitus 
(Hald.); Du. kreunen, to groan 
Crottles, small lumps (Cu.); O. Fr. 
crottes, dung of sheep, etc. 
Croup, to bend, to stoop (Cu.) 


Crout, to beg with aD, to 
crave (S.) 
Cruk, to sprout (S.) 


Cull, foolish, stupid (Cu., B.) 


Cullings, sheep or lambs left when 
the best are picked out (8.) 
Cunliffe, a conduit (N., H.) 


Currock, a heap of stones (Cu.) 

Cushia, cow-parsnep (Y.) 

Cuvvins, periwinkles, a kind of shell- 
fish (Cu.) 

Daad, a slight covering of snow, 
etc.; “a laal (little) daad o’ snow” 
(Cu 


Dacky, a sucking pig (S.) 
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CELTIC. 
trembling; Ir. Gael. 
tremble 

W. crifen, what is notched; crif, a 
mark cut in anything 

W. craw, crew (Jones), a pig-sty; 
cro, round, circle; Ir. cro, hut, 
hovel, pen 

W. crino, to become dry or withered; 
Arm. krina, id. 

W. crif, (for crip), cut, incision; 
crifio, to cut; Arm. krevia, to 
shear 

W. crob, what is shrunk into a heap; 
Arm. kropet, stiffened with cold 

Gael. crog, an old ewe; Ir. croch, 
short 

Ir. cronan, bass in music, any dull 
note ; Gael. cronan, any low, mur- 
muring sound 


crith, to 


W. crothell, small round body; croth, 
a round or swelling form, 
Ir. Gael. crub, to bend, to crouch; 
W. crwhach, what is shrunk up 
W. crewtio, to whine; Arm. kroz, 
murmur 

W. crugio, to swell, to grow into an 
imposthume ; crag, papula, pus- 
tula (Dav.) 

W. cuall (cuila), foolish, stupid 


W. cyllu, to part, divide, separate; 
cwll (cool), separation 

W. cawn, reed, hollow stem; Jiif, 
stream, flood’ 

Ir. Gael. carraig; W. careg, stone, 
rock; Corn. carrak, id. 

Ir. Gael, cusag, wild mustard( ?) 


W. cafn, what is hollow; caf, hollow 
Ir. Gael. dad, jot, whit, trifle 


Gael. dioghail, to suck as a young 
child or animal; Ir. diug, to drink 





1 The O. N. kro must, 


I think, be borrowed. The Sans. kor-aka, 


thimble, case, bud, etc., shows that the root kor, with the primary idea of 
roundness, isan Aryan’ root, and would therefore have the anlaut changed 
in O.N., if the word were not borrowed. 


2 The Cumberland meaning is, no doubt, the primary one. 


kirana, ray of light, the sun. 
5TH SER., VOL. I, 


Cf. Sans. 


2 





CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


ENG. DIAL. 


Dade, to lead or hold a child by the 
hand when learning to walk (8., C.) 

Daker, dispute or argumentative 
conversation (Y., L.) 

Dan, a small tub used for carrying 
coals (S.) 

Dander, a person: is said to have his 
dander up, when he is in a state 
of passionate excitement (S., C.) 


Danks, dwarfish, said of people (S.) 


Darg, a fixed quantity of coal to be 
worked at a certain price (N., 
Bell); with an interpolated r. Not 
to be confounded with darrak, a 
day’s work 

Darnock, a hedger’s glove without 
fingers (C.); O. N. dornikur, thick 
boots 


Dauder, to abuse (N., H.) 


Dawgos, a dirty woman (N. R.); 
prim. a lazy, careless woman 


Dench, dainty, squeamish, delicate 
(Cu.) 

Dess, to lay carefully together, to 
pile in order (Cu., N., H.); A.-S. 
tas, mow of corn 


Deuce, the Devil (S8.) 


CELTIC. 
off ; diul, for digul, to suck; W. 
dyfnu (for dygnu ?) to draw out, to 
suck; Ir. Gael. deoch, drink; Arm. 
chugein, to suck (for dugein); Sans. 
duh, for dug, to suck 
Ir. Gael. doid—dadi, the hand 


Ir. Gael. tagar, arguing, dispute, 
contest; tachar, fight, skirmi 

Gael. dabhan, bucket; Ir. Gael. 
dabhach, a tub 

W. dondio, to twit, to threaten ; 
dondiwr, a threatener. This im- 
plies a root don or dond, express- 
ing resentment, and der as a suffix 
denotes in Welsh quality or state, 
as cras-der—dry-ness; or from W. 
tant, spasm, throb, whim, as Mr. 
Ferguson suggests 

W. dyn, a man; dyno, for dynoc, a 
little person (-oc is a suffix of 
diminution); dynos, little people 

W. dog, dogn, a definite quantity, 
portion, dividend, dose 


Ir. Gael. dornag, a glove of this 
kind; dorn, fist; Manx, dornaig, a 
covering for the hand or fist 
against thorns; doarnage, glove of 
_ skin; W. dwrn; Corn. dorn, 

st 

W. dwrdio, to chide, to reproach 


W. diog,! lazy [dioges, a lazy woman]; 
Arm. diek, dieguz, lazy, slow, 
negligent 

W. dain, fine, nice, delicate; deineg, 
esthetics 

W. des, system, order, rule; dest, 
order; destl, fine, neat, trim; das, 
heap; acervus (Dav.); dasu, to 
pile up; desi, pl. of das (Orleans 
Glosses, p. 2) 

Mr. Hartshorne inserts this word in 
his Shropshire Glossary, but it 
is very generally used. It is 
certainly Celtic. St. Augustine 
speaks of “quosdam Dzmones, 





1 The root is ak, sharp; Sans. ds'u—dGhku ; Gr. okus; W. awch (with the 
Celtic diphthongal sound of 4), sharpness, edge. 








OF COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


ENG, DIAL. 


Deurn, hard, stern, severe (S.); Lat. 
durus 


Dips, dibs, money or pieces of money 
S 


si “it’s dicky with him”, he is 
ruined or dead (Cu. L.) 

Diddy, female breast or teat; also 
the milk (C.); A.-S. tit, teat 

Dill, to finish, work at, do; dilled, 
completed, worn out (S.); “yo 
mun dilly at him or he’ll never do 
it”—must work at him 

Dobby, a hobgoblin (Cu.) 


Dock, to cut the tails of horses, to 
shorten generally (8.) 
Dog-pig, a castrated boar (Cu.); 
O. N. dockr, short tail 
Doggery, dull, slow; “a doggery 
market” (Cu. 
Doghy, dark, cloudy (C.); Du. 
dookig, cloudy, overcast 


Doncass,? to saunter (8.) ; ‘“ wheer 
bin yo off doncassin to now ?” 


(J.) 


Donnat, the Devil (Cu.); cf. dannat, 
a bad person (Y.) 
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CELTIC. 
quos Dusios! Galli nuncupant” 
(De Civ. Dei, xv, 23). Probably 
connected with W. Duw for Duws 
(God) and dyw (day); Ir. Gael. 
Dia (God and day); the Sans. 
dyaus; Gr. Zeus, which meant 
primarily the sky or luminous 
expanse of heaven, from dyu or 
dyut, to shine 

W. dur, hard; duren, steel; Ir. Gael. 
dir, surly, obstinate; dorr, harsh, 
hard 

W. tip, tib, particle, piece 


Ir. diach—dicha, fate, destiny, end 


W. did, diden, nipple, teat; didi, teat, 
also pap; Manx, did, diddee, id. 
W. dil, work done; dilio, to work, 

to effect; Arm. dild, activity 


Ir. Gael. dubh, black, gloomy 


W. tocio, to clip, to curtail; tocen, 
what is cut or docked; toci, what 
is cut out 


Ir. Gael. doghra, dulness, sadness; 
dogar, sad 

Ir. Gael. dubh, pron. dugh, dark, 
black; Manx, dooag, id.; W. du, 
black; durg, dusky 

This word seems a compound of W. 
dam, about, around, and coes, leg; 
cf. W. damdaith, walking about. 
Or Ir. Gael. cas, to twist, to 
wind; Manx, cassee, winding, 
meandering 

Too strong a meaning for do-naught 
=—vaurien; Ir. Gael. donadh, bad, 
wicked ; don, evil; Gael. donas, 
the Devil . 





1 The Dusii probably resembled the Adityas of Hindi mythology. 
The latter were finally twelve in number, and represented the Sun in his 
monthly course in the heavens. 

* It seems probable that the root cas, retained in the fifth or sixth 
century among the Welsh the primary meaning of turning or twisting. 
Dr. Pughe was right in guessing that the first meaning of cas was diver- 
gence. He hasalso ces, if this be a genuine word, the point of divergence. 
Dameas would then mean to wind round, to meander, and doncas may be 
a corrupt form of it. We may refer the word to Swed. kos, kosa, way, 
route; but this language offers no explanation of the first syllable. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Donnican, dunnecan, privy (Cu.) 


Dool, dole, a long narrow green left 
unploughed in a field (N., R.) 
Doose, dowse, to slap with the hand 

(Cu.) 
Dore, to stare at one (N., H.) 


Douse, solid, grave, prudent (W.) 


Dousenloop, pudendum feminz (Cu.) 
Douk, a kind of black clay (Sw.) 


Dowp, the carrion crow (Cu.) The 
W. bran means crow, and also 
black 

Dowse,? advanced in pregnancy (Cu.) 


Dozzle, a lamp (Cu.); the ornament 
in the centre of a pie (N.) 

Drammock, a mixture of oatmeal 
and water (Cu.) 

Dreven, a draggle-tail (C.) ; druvy, 
dirty (Cu., B.); O. N. draf, refuse, 
husks; Du. draf, swill, hog’s- 
wash 

Ducky, a child’s word for drink (T.) 


Dunnock, the hedge-sparrow (C.). 
So named from its colour. The 
termination -oc is Celtic 


Dunny, deaf (8.) 


Earbrig, bar at the end of a cart 
(Cu.) 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

Ir. Gael. dionach, reserved; dion, 
shelter, fence (Ferguson). Per- 
haps from Ir. dun, hill; Gael. 
dunan, dunghill, and eigin (eicin), 
necessity 

W. dol, field, meadow, pasture land 


Ir. duis, the hand; Gael. duisealadh, 
a whipping 

W. dawr,' to regard, prim. to look 
at(?) drych, sight 

W. dwys, close, grave 


Ir. Gael. dosan, a little tuft; Ir. 
luib—lubi, corner, little glen (?) 
Ir. Gael. dubh, pron. dugh, black; 


uch, in 
Ir. Gael. dubh, black 


W. dwys, heavy 
Ir. Gael. dos, cluster, tuft 


Ir. Gael. dramaig, dramog, a dirty 
mixture 

Ir. Gael. drab, spot, stain ; drabh, 
refuse; drabhas, dirt; drabhog, a 
slut 


Ir. Gael. deoch, a drink; Manx, 
jough, id.; [deoch—dochi (doci); 
Sans. duh (dug), to draw out, to 
suck] 

W. dwn (doon); Ir. Gael. donn, dun, 
swarthy; Manx, doinnag, name of 
acow; Ir. donnog, akind of brown ° 
fish 

Ir. Gael. duin, to close, shut; duinte, 
closed 

Ir. Gael. carr, end; barrog, rod, bar 





1 This is probably the primitive form. Cf. Sans. dris’—dark or drak 
(inf. drashtum), to see, and dri—dar, to regard. : 
2 Dowse is the same word as douse ; the W. dwys including both the 


physical and the figurative meanings. 


3 I think dreven is a Celtic word, notwithstanding the O. N. and Du. 


draf; because I think it is connected with Sans. drava, liquid, liquefied ; 
the idea of soiling being often connected with moisture, and also because 
it has the Celtic suffix of individuality. Cf. W. hesg, sedge ; hesgen, a 
single rush. Prof. Skeat assigns a Celtic origin to the Eng. drab. 








OF COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


ENG. DIAL. 
Easter) back of the chimney (N., 
R.); O. Fr. astre, hearth 
Edge, to harrow (N., R.) 


Eem. I cannot eem, I have no leisure, 
cannot spare time (C.); 
zmta, quiet, leisure, rest 

Eerie,? fearful, causing fear (Cu.) 

Elfather, step-father ; W. elmother, 
step-mother (N., R.) 

Ercle, a watery blister (S.) 


A.-S. 


Evil, a fork, hay-fork (S.) 


Eyan, right (Cu.) 
Fad, whim, fancy (S.) 


Fallal, a contemptuous name for a 
suspicious-looking female (S.) 


Farge,‘ to gossip (C.) 


Farr, to ache (W.), i.e., with cold; 
Sare, id. (N., Wright) 


Fash, the tops of turnips, etc. (C.) 


Feabes,® gooseberries (N., RB.) 
Fearow, meadow (S., Britten) 


21 
CELTIC. 

Ir. Gael. as, fire; tir, earth, land; 
Sans. ush, to burn 

W. ogi, to harrow; oged, harrow; 
Lat. occa 

Ir. Gael. am,.time, season, oppor- 
tunity; W. amser, time; hamdden, 
leisure 

Ir. Gael. earadh, fear, terror 


Hybrid words: W. ai/—el, second, 
other 

Ir. earcadh, swelling, filling. This 
implies a root erc, meaning a 
swelling, and ercel will be a 
little swelling 

W. Corn. ebili, pin, peg; Arm. ebil, 
a piece of wood or iron which 
diminishes to a point 

W. iawn; Arm. eeun, just, right 


W. ffado, trifle;? Arm. fazi, error, 
aberration (égarement) 

Ir. Gael. fala, fraud; falach, veil, 
covering; W. ffals, false; Manx, 
Sailleil, failing, frailty; Lat. falsus 

Ir. forg, to instruct; forchan, instruc- 
tion, sermon; forghall, fable, ro- 
mance; Lat. fari ; Sans. barh (for 
barg), to speak 

W. ffer, great, cold; fferu, to be 
benumbed with cold; Ir. Gael. 
Suar, cold 

Ir. Gael. fas, growth, increase; fasan, 
refuse of grain 

Tr. Gael. faob, a lump, an acorn 


Ir. Gael. feur, grass; fewrach, grassy ; 
Seurthan, grassy field; Manx, faiyr, 
grass, herbage, pasture; W. gwair, 
hay ; gweryd, the sward or cover- 
ing of the earth; Cf. Arm. foenn, 
hay; foennek, meadow 





1 Lambarde says that in his time this word was becoming obsolete in 
Kent, but was retained “in Shropshyre and other parts” (Perambulation 
of Kent, ed. 1596, p. 562; Hall). It was written astre, astir, aister, and 


easter. 


Cotgrave has only the form dire. 


Roquefort refers it to atratus, 


“noir, couvert de noir”. He adds, “On le derive aussi d’atrium”. Whence 


then came the s ? 


2 “The eerie beauty of a winter scene.” TENNYSON. 

3 Dr. Pughe quotes “ffed gweision ffad gyssellt”, and translates ffad 
gyssellt, by “hidden connection”; but may we not assume it to be the same 
as the Arm. fazi, and translate it by “fanciful” or “whimsical”? The 


Arm. z represents an older d. 


* The gin farge is probably the Celtic verbal formative, -ac, -ach, or -agh. 

5 The W. febrins, gooseberries, has been suggested to me, but I do not 
know the word. In Roderick’s Eng. W. Dict. (1737) I find “gooseberries, 
Eurin mair febris”. It is not in Davies’s or Pugh’s Welsh Dictionary. 
Eurin is, I presume, a mistake for eirin. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Feck, a small piece of iron used by 
miners in blasting (S.) 


Filly. Palm Sunday is considered a 
day of recreation in Arlecton, 
and is called filly fair day (Cu.) 

Flacket, a bottle in the shape of a 
barrel (N., R.); Germ. flasche, 
flask; Fr. flacon, flagon 


Flans, stony pieces of coal that 
will not burn (8. 

Flaws, top sods (peat) for fire (Y.); 
A.-S. blxse, flame 

Fliggy, soft, as from saturation 
(8.); flough, bleak, applied to the 
weather (W.); properly, wet 

Flough, wild, intractable, skittish 
Cu 


Flooking, among miners a break in 
the course of a load of ore by a 
vein or fissure is called a flooking 

a 4 a coarse fat woman (N., 


Flurch, agreat many, large quantity 


(C.), for Flooch (?) 
Fly-dod, the herb rag-wort (C., H.) 


Dod is, I think, the Ir. 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 

Ir. Gael. fecc, a tooth, the jag of a 
saw; Manx, feeackle ( fec), a tooth, 
the tine of a harrow (something 
~sharp-pointed) 

Ir. Gael. feil, feile, festival, holiday; 
W. gwyl, id. 


W. jlasged, a vessel made of wicker- 
work; Ir. Gael. fleasg, an osier; 
flasg, flasgan, a flask; Arm. flach, 
rod, wand 

Arm. fallaen, fault, defect; fall, bad; 
W. gwall—fall, fault, defect 

W. flaw, ray, beam ; floew, radiant, 
bright 


g 
Ir. Gael. fluich (flica), wet, moist, 
flabby ; Manx, fliaghee, rainy; 
Sluigh, wet 
W. fiweh, brisk, lively, flush 


W. filochen, a rift; floch, flying 
about, moving abruptly; flochi, 
to dart suddenly 

Gael. fleogan, a flabby untidy person; 
W. fiwch, full, lusty 

W. fiwch, rife, abundant; flychiad, 
prevailing 


Gael. dud, rag, and fly is 


probably the W. Ilys for llych, herb. Cf. Fluellin= 


Llewelyn ; flummery=llymru, ete. 


Foggy, light, soft, spongy (Cu.) 


Fotter, to take off the awns of 
barley (Cu.); footer, id. (L.); 
falter, id. (Marshall’s Rur. Econ.) 

Frab, to worry. “Growling and 
Jfrabbing from morning to neet” 

’ (C.); frap,! the noise of a sudden 
crack or report (Cu.) 

Frahdle, to talk foolishly (Cu.) 


Frant, a fit of violent passion in a 
child (S.) 


Ir. Gael. bog, moist, soft; Manx, 
bog, id. 
Ir. Gael. falt, folt, hair, tail 


Manx, frap, noise; frappal, to make 
a noise as a gun; Ir. Gael, frea- 
padh, bouncing, skipping 


W. fraeth, ready in speech; ffraethol, 
fluent; Cf. W. brag-al, to shout; 
Manx, breb-al, to kick 

Corn. froth, anger ; W. bront, cross, 
ill-natured; ffroch, fury, violence; 
Gael. frionas, fretfulness; Manx, 
Fraany, to storm 





1 The connection is between a sudden sharp noise and sudden or way- 
ward action. The Cheshire frab means, I think, to snap at (to use a 
dialectic phrase), to use a quick, pettish speech. 





OF COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


ENG. DIAL. 

Fratch, noisy quarrel; “it wasn’t a 
fratch, nobbet a bit of a tiff” 
(Cu.); Su-Goth. fraesa, stridere 
(Ferg.) 

Froating, unremitting industry(Cu.); 
Cf. frowey, a carpenter’s term for 
wood in which the tool works 
easily (Webster) 


Frowsey, an over-grown woman (Cu.) 
See Brusey 

Fruggan, a dirty lazy woman (Cu.) 
Prov. Sw. fragga, froth, scum 


Fu, fewe, to offer, try, attempt (Cu.); 
fue, to make an attempt (W.); 
O. N. fa; Dan. faae, to grasp, 
acquire, be busy (Ferg.) 

Fudging, talking nonsense (C.); 
Sudge, nonsense, fabulous (H.) 

Gaffer, an old man, an aged father 
or grandfather (S., general); writ- 
ten sometimes gatfer and gotfer. 
(See Halliwell) 

Gafty, sly, tricky (S. C.) 


Gamashers,' gaiters (Cu.); gamashes, 
gamogins, id. (Y.); O. Fr. gamache, 
sorte de chaussure (Roq.) 

Gargles,? a disease in the udder of a 
cow (C.) 


Garrack, garrick, awkward, stupid 
(Cu.) 


Garron, a tall awkward horse; O. 
Fr. guaranion, kind of horse 
(Cotg.); Prov. Germ. gurre, a 
jade 


Gavel-dyke, a fence maintained by 
a farm not immediately adjoining 
(Cu.) 


CELTIC. 
Ir. Grel. fraoch, anger, rage 


W. frwt, a quick impulse or effort; 
ffrawdd, prompt to move; ffrawd, 
commotion, bustle; fraw, activity, 
a bustle; Arm. frouden, impetu- 
osity, ardour (fougue) 


Ir. Gael. brogach, broghach, nasty, 
dirty, lewd; Ir. brogh, filthiness, 
lewdness; Ir. Gael. brocach, speck- 
led, dirty; Manx, broghe, dirty, 
base; broghey, to defile; W. brwnt, 
dirty; bronten, a dirty wench 

Ir. Gael. feuch, to strive, to try; 
Seuchan, a trial, trying, striving 


W. ffug, delusion, deception; ffugio, 
to dissemble, pretend 

Corn. coth, goth; Arm. coz, old; Ir. 
Gael. fear, a man 


W. gau—gav, false, lying; Gael. 
gabhdach, crafty, cunning ; 
gabhad, artful trick 

W. gomach, leg, shank 


Ir. Gael. gearg, blotch, boil; garg, 
sore, cruel; garan, blotch, pimple; 
Manx, gei, heat, a boil, a painful 
wound 

Ir. Gael. garrach, gorbellied; in 
Gael. a dirty, worthless creature; 
garbh, W. garw, rough, coarse; 
Ir. Gael. gorach, foolish, stupid 

Ir. Gael. garran, gearran, working 
horse, hack; Manx, giarran, a 
gelding. The last gives the 
original meaning; from gearr, 
to cut 

Ir. Gael. gabhail, conquest, taking, 
holding (of land), lease, farm 





1 Formed as leggins from leg. The word gamogin is evidently native. 
2 It is garget in Phillips’s World of Words and other dictionaries; ex- 
plained as “an inflammation of the lymphatic glands”. 
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ENG. DIAL. CELTIC. 

Gaw, waste land, a strip by the W.caw,a band; bardd caw, a gradu- 
side of a road (C.) The latter is ated bard, one who bore the band 
the real meaning; Cf. gaw, a or stripe of his order 
stripe (S., H.); O. H. G. gawi, 

N. H. G., gau, region, province 

Gawn, a small tub chiefly used in Ir. Gael. gann, jug, pitcher 
brewing for lading (S.) 

Gayshen,! an emaciated person, one Ir. gaisin; Gael. gaisean, a scanty 
reduced almost to a skeleton crop; Ir. Gael. gaise, flaw, blem- 
(Cu.); A.-S. gesne, gesen, agitatus, ish; in Gael. blasting, withering; 
tristis, sterilis (Etmiiller); rare, Gael. gaiseadh, blasting, wither- 
dear, barren (Bosworth) ing; gaitean, an abridgment 

Geggin, a small tub (Cu.) Gael. gogan; Manx, goggan, a small 
wooden vessel, a pail; W. cawg, 

. cogan, a bowl 

Geggles, a giddy girl; a horse which Ir. geg; Gael, geug, a young female; 
carries a high unsteady head Gael. gogaill ; Ir. gogaild, a silly 
(Cu.) female, a coquette; Ir. Gael. 

gogag, gogaid, a giddy female (Fr. 
coquette), from gog, shaking, nod- 
ding, wavering 

Geommocks, shreds, tatters (S.) Ir. giobog; Gael. giobag, rag, tatter 


In the Celtic languages m and b are often inter- 
changed. Of. W. meru=beru, to drop, distil. 


Gilliver, a woman of loose habits Ir. Gael. giolla, servant, boy, for- 
(Cr.) merly boy or girl ; ceile, spouse, 
servant; mear, in comp. vear 

(vera), merry, wanton 

Gird, to push, to butt (C.); to pull W. gyrth, a dash, rushing against, 
violently (S.). In Cheshire a stroke, attack; gyrthio, to push, 
horse that is apt to bolt is said run against; gyr,, drive, onset, 
“to have the girds” thrust 

Giss, gissy, a name given to a pig Gael. gius (gisa), a sow; Ir. Gael. 
(Cu.); O. N. gris, a pig, little pig —ceis, a pig; Corn. guis, sow; Arm. 

gwez, gwiz, a SOW 

Glaster, milk and water ; “aye, this W. glasdwr (blue water), milk and 
is milk like milk, not sich glaster water 
as yo getten i’ the towns” (S.) 

Gleg,? sharp, quick, clever (Cu.); Ir. Gael. glic, wise, crafty, cunning; 
“he’s gleg at that job”; Germ. Manx, glic, glicagh, knowing, 
klug, wise, knowing, clever cunning; Sans. glah; Ir. glac, to 

seize, receive, apprehend 


. Glen, a glade (Y.) Ir. Gael. gleann; W. glyn, valley 





1 The geason or geson of our medieval writers : 
“ Custade costable” (expensive) 
“When eggis and crayme be geson” (scarce). 
oe Boke, p. 170. Explained by the editor, Mr. Furnivall, as “ plenti- ° 
f ” . 


ul”, 
? Probably glica at first, and thence glaica, glec, gleg. 





OF COUNTIES ADJOINING LANCASHIRE. 


ENG. DIAL. 
Glime, the mucus issuing from the 
nostrils of horses or cattle (W.) 


Gob, a lump of dough or bread, a 
rough sod, mass of refuse matter 
(8.); gobby, rough, uneven (S.). 

o work by the god is to work 
by the piece; Fr. gobeau, piece, 
morsel 

Godarthy, cautiously (Cu., Wright) 


Gollick, a deep cut or wound (Cu.); 
goll, to strike with violence (N., 
Br.) 


Goom, a swelling, as from a sprain 
(Cu.); Prov. Sw. gump, buttock 


Goon, gown (Cu.) 


Gope, to shout (Cu.); Dan. gab, 
mouth of a river; gabe, to gape ; 
O. N. gabba, to mock 

Gore, the lowest part in a tract of 
country (N., H. 

Gormow, a clownish fellow; some- 
times applied to a great eater 
(Cu.) 


Goul, hut, cottage (Cu., Wright) 


Gowan, used in the terms Oppen 
gowan, marsh marigold ; Lockin 
gowan, the globe-flower; in Scot- 
land, lucken-gowan (Cu.) 


Gouty, wet, boggy (C.); Fr. goutte 
(Leigh) 
Grains, the rings in a cow’s horn 
8.) 
ok, to vex, to annoy (Cu., F.); to 
mortify the mind (D.); Fr. gruger, 
to grudge, repine 


Grig, the plant, heath or heather 
3., C.) 


~~ 
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CELTIC. 

Ir. gliumh (glima), glue, what is of 
a viscid kind; Ir. Gael. gliomach, 
slovenly, glaodh, glue, bird-lime; 
glodhach, the slimy matter coming 
from a cow before calving 

W. gob, heap, lump, mass ; Ir. Gael. 
caob (coba), a lump 


W. godardd (dd—soft th), a soft or 
gentle movement 

Corn. golye; Arm. goulia; W. gwelio, 
to wound, to hurt; Ir. Gael. gail- 
leog, gailleag, cuff, blow; Ir. gaill, 
to hurt; Manx, goulley, to wound 
with a dart 

W. cwm,a hollow. The root means 
a swelling form, convex or con- 
cave; cwman, a tub, and also a: 
buttock ; W. com, circle, roun- 
del 

The original pronunciation. W.gwn 
(goon), gown, robe 

Ir. Gael. gob, mouth; gobach, prat- 
ing, scolding; Manx, gobbal, to 
deny 

W. gor, limit, border; Arm. gor, 
border, end . 

W. gor, a prefix implying excess; 
mag, nurture, food; Arm. maga, 
nourrir, alimenter; or A.-S. maga, 
Germ. magen, man, stomach 

W. gol, cover; egwal, hut, cottage; 
cail, sheep-cote 

Ir. Gael, gugan, bud, flower, daisy. 
The root means roundness, and is 
probably a variation of coc; Cf. 
Ir. guga, a fat fellow; gug, an 
egg; W. cocwy, id. 

W. gwst, humid, moist, fluid; s. 
disease 

W. grain, a ring 


W. gryg, harshness, grygyn, rough, 
harsh; Ir. Gael. grug, morose, 
austere; gruigh, churlishness ; Cf, 
W. grwg, a broken, rumbling 
noise; greg, a cackle ; crugo, to 
vex 

W. grug, pron. grig, heather; Corn. 
grug,id.; O.Ir.froech, now fraoch, 
id. 
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ENG. DIAL, 
Grike, crike, rut, crevice(Cu.); Prov. 
Sw. brik; Dan. krig, angle, corner 
Grilse, a young salmon, a salmon in 
_ his second year (Cu.) 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 
W. crig (cric), a crack; crigyll, 
ravine, creek 
Ir. Gael. grealsach, a young salmon 


Brockett, in his Northern Glossary, gives the form 
as gilse; and with this the W. gleisiad, a salmon, and 
Ir. Gael. geallog, a young salmon, may be compared. 


Gru, groo, a cold state of the atmo- 
sphere (Cu.) 


oo dazzle, chiefly by a blow 
(C. 


Guiniad, a fish caught in the river 
Dee and in Ulswater; of asilvery 
white colour (C., Cu.) 

Gully, a calf’s pluck (N., H.) 


Gwerian, a silly person (S.) 


Gutout, the gout; also a soft, spongy 
part of a field full of springs (C.). 
See Gouty 

Gyland, a high bank (S.) 


Hallion, a reprobate (Cu.) 


Hanty, wanton, unruly (N., RB.) 


Hawed. When oats are well headed 
and ripe, they are said to be hawed 
Ss 


Hassocks, coarse grass growing in 
tufts in wet places (C.) 

Haitle, wild, skittish (C.); Prov. 
Sw. atla, to move here and there, 
strive, make effort 


Have, to winnow corn? (C.) 


O. W. croi, cold (Pughe); “cold, 
craw” (Rod. and Williams, Eng. 
W. Dict., 1737) 

W. gawl, goleu, light; goleuo, to 
shine, illuminate; Manx, goul, ray 
of the sun; goulley, to beam 

W. gwyniad, a whiting; gwyn, white 


Ir. Gael. goile, pron. gully, the sto- 
mach ; W. cwll, cylla, id. 

W. gwirion, innocent, weak-minded, 
an innocent 

W. gwst, moist, fluid ; a disease 


W. ceulan, in comp. geulan, the im- 
pending or hollow bank of a river 

W. halawg, base, corrupt ; Arm. ha- 
loun, a scoundrel (polisson); Ir. 
salach, dirty; Corn. halon, gl. ster- 
ora (Orleans Gil., p. 20) 

See Aunty 


W. haw, ripe; hawio, to become full 
or ripe 
W. hesg ; Ir. seasg, rushes, sedge 


W. hawd, a whisk, a quick motion, 
as the course of a fly (hawdol, 
whisking about) ; hodi, to shoot 


out 
W. chwaf, a quick gust 





1 The Cheshire hattle seems to be from the W. hawdol—hatol ; for (1), 


the Swed. atla means properly to make a resolution. 


It has nothing of 


wildness in its conception. It is the same as the O. N. atta, atta, existi- 


mare, destinare, in propositis habere (Hald.). 


(2) It is represented in 


the Cumberland dialect, and generally in the North, by ettle, “to prepare, 
set in order, intend” (Hall). (3) Atla is a verb, and has no adjective 


form corresponding to hattle. 


2 Corn was formerly winnowed by being thrown up against the wind. 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Havrel, a stupid fellow (Cu.) 


Hen, old (C.) 
Hespel, to worry, harass (S.) 
Hike, to toss or throw (8. C.); O.N. 


hecka, clevare (F.) 
Hinge, active, supple (C.) 


Hitch, to hop (Cu.); to move by 
jerks (Skeat) ; Prov. Germ. hik- 
sen for hinken, to limp (Mahn) 


Hodge, the large paunch in a pig 
(8.) 


Hommack, to dash, to destroy by 
want of careful using. Said chiefly 
of dress (S.) 

Hompell, a kind of jacket (N., Wr.) 


Hood, corner of a fireplace (Cu.) 
Hoyden,' a romping girl (Cu.) 


Hud, to collect or gather together 
(S.) 
Hullert, coagulated (Cu.) 


Humlock, the plant hemlock (Cu.); 
humlick, id. (N. Br.) 
Hull, to throw (C.) 


Hurch, to keep close together (S.); 
hurgin, a stout lad (N., H.); Low 
Germ. hurken, to squat down 

Huspel, to drive away, to put to 
rout (S8.) 
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CELTIC. 

W. hafrol, of a sluggish nature; ha- 
fru, to be sluggish 

W. hen, old; Ir. Gael. sean, id.; Lat. 
senex 

W. yspeilio, to spoil ; Lat. spoliare ; 
Ir. Gael. speil, cattle, herds ; W. 
yspail, spoil, prey 

W. hicio, to catch suddenly, make a 
sudden jerk 

W. heini oo heinig 2), brisk, lively ; 
heinif, full of vivacity, brisk ; Ir. 
Gael. ing, a stir, a move, force ; 
Sans. ing, to move to and fro 

W. hic, a sharp noise, a sudden 
movement ; hicio, to snap, catch 
suddenly, make a sudden jerking 
motion 

W. hawg, hod, box ; also space, a 
good while, fulness ; prim. mean- 
ing, extent or capacity (?) 

W. hum, humog, bat, racket ; humig, 
humog, pila palmaria (Dav.), hand- 
ball, tennis-ball (Richards) 

Ir. Gael. com, chest, trunk of the 
body; peall, skin 

W. hiidd, covert, shade 


W. hoeden, a light housewife (Jones); 
leviuscula, foemina levioris famz 
(Dav.) 

W. hwdan, a reach to take hold of ; 
hwda, a taking 

W. ceulo, to coagulate ; Arm. kaou- 
ledi, id.; kaouled, coagulated ; Sans. 
kilata, curdled milk, cheese 

os sleep ; llys for llych, plant, 

e 


r 

W. hol, to fetch, to bring’; Arm. 
houl, surge or swell of the sea 

W. hwrwg (hirig), lump, heap 


W. yspelio, to drive out; Lat. expel- 
lere 





1 Prof. Skeat thinks that the W. hoeden is borrowed from the English 
word, and that both are from the Du. heyden, heathen, gentile; also gipsy, 
vagabond. He i that the W. word has only the modern meaning of 


coquette. Proper. 


y it means a too lively girl; leviuscula, as Dr. Davies 


explains it, from hoed-l, life; Ir. saoth (sata), life; Sans. sat, satwa, being, 


life. 
fixed or vagabond form. 


The Eng. hoyden has nothing to do with heathenism, whether in a 
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Iggan, twenty (Cr.) 


Ime, imin, a thin scum or covering 
(Cu.); O. N. hem,! a thin film of 
ice (Ferg.) 

Inkle, coarse, narrow tape (Cu., 8.) 


Isher, high, lofty (N., H.) 

Jag, to cut off small branches (C.) 

Jog, to shake (S.), [common] 

Jook, to crouch suddenly (Cu.); Fr. 
se jucher, to roost; prop. to crouch 

Joul, to beat, to strike against (S.) ; 
also to peck at, to sting 


Jour, to mutter, to grumble (8.) 


Jud, part of a seam of coal, or of a 
pillar that is being worked away 


(Cu.) 
Kail, to pelt with stones (Y.) 


Kaimt, crooked, contradictious (Cu.) 
Keagh, go, go away (Cu.); keeah, id. 
SS} 


(Sw. 

Keble, a timber-log (N., R.); 0. N. 
kefli, a stick 

Keel, to cease, give over (Cu.) 


Keel, ruddle for sheep (N., H.) 


Keeve, to turn over, to empty a cart 
(S.) 

Kegging, being a forced teetotaller 

for a time, in order to gain some 

temporary end (C.); the more 

usual form is cagg, q. Vv. 


Kelf, a narrow bit left uncut, as a 
temporary support, in felling a 
tree. “I mun leave a kelf” (Cu.) 

Kelk, a large detached stone or rock 
(Cu.); O. N. hella, a stone 

Keil, the omentum or caul of a 
slaughtered pig (S.) 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


‘ CELTIC. 
W. ugain, twenty ; 
igans, id. 
Ir. Gael. im, Manx, eeym, butter; W. 
ymenyn ; Arm. amann, butter 


Corn. egans, 


W. ing (inc), narrow ; Arm. enk, id. 


Ir. Gael. wasal, W. uchel, high; Corn. 
4 id.; Sans, wehcha, high 

Ir. Gael. gag, to cleave ; W. gage 
cleft, rift ; — 

W. gogi, to shake 


Ir. Gael. giuig, to crouch, cringe, 


droop 

W. col, sting, prickle; Ir. Gael. colg, 
id.; Manx, coll, goll, sharp point, 
sting 

W. gawri, to cry, shout; gawr, shout, 
cry; Sans. gr? (gar), to make a 
noise, to murmur 

Ir. Gael. cuid—cudi, part, portion 


O. W. caill, Arm, kall, a stone 
Ir. Gael., W. cam, crooked, perverse 


Corn. ce, go; Arm. ké, kéa, to go; 
also imp. go 
W. cippill, stump of a tree 


W. cilio, to retreat, draw back (Z’, 
635); Arm. kila, recouler 

Ir. Gael. cil (keel), ruddle, red 
ochre 

W. ceuo, to empty; caf, hollow; Lat. 
cuvus 

Ir. Gael. cacht, cachd, confinement, 
restraint, bonds ; Ir. cacht, to im- 
pound, confine (O’Don.) ; Manx, 
caglee, a limit, a confine, or bound- 


ary 
W. celff, post, pillar, prop ; Sans. 
kila, post, prop 


Arm. kalch, a stone ; W. clog (for 
celog 2), a detached rock 

Ir. Gael. ceal (celq), a covering; call, 
calla, veil, hood ; W.celu, to hide, 
to cover 





1 The O. N. hem means a large bag, a hide ; vastissimus culeus, exuvis 


(Hald.) 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Kelt, undyed cloth made of black 
and white wool (Cu.) 


Kelter, condition, circumstances, 
money, riches (W., Cu.), to be in 
high kelter, to be in good condi- 
tion ; Dan. kiltra sig, to gird one- 
self up (Ferg.). This should be 
kilte sig or kiltre sig ; but in any 
form it does not denote wealth 

Keys, blossoms of the ash (S.). Spelt 
kaies by Bullokar 

Kemmet, foolish (8.) 


Ketty, dirty, mean (Cu.) 


Kibba, a long walking-staff (C.); 0. 
N. kefli, baculus 
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CELTIC. 

Ir. Gael. cealt (kelta), raiment,cloth; 
ceal, coarse woollen cloth ; Gael. 
cealtair, grey cloth (McAlpine); 
W. celt, covering 

Ir. cealtair (celtair), a cause or mat- 
“ter, clothes, robes ; prim. clothes 
and then things ; used, as the lat- 
ter word, to denote clothes, house- 
hold goods, etc. 


W. cae, an inclosure; Arm. kae, id. 


O. W. camet, crooked, awry 


Ir. Gael. caid, dirt, filth ; caidheach, 
dirty, polluted. Caid—cita. Cf. 
Sans. kitta, dung 

W. cyff, a stock, trnnk of a tree (cyf- 
Syn, a little ‘stock) ; Lat. cippus ; 
Arm. kef, id. 


The Welsh and Armoric words may be borrowed from 
the Latin ; but the & in anlaut, of the O. N. kefli, shows 
that the word is borrowed. 


Kiddle, to emit saliva from the 
mouth, toslaver (S.). In the West, 
the saliva itself (Hall) 

Killody, to dry hemp-stalks over a 
fire made in a hole in the ground 
(S.) 

Kimit, cross, ill-tempered, awry 


Kimnel, the shallow tub in which 
butter is salted (S.); sometimes 
kimlin ; Prov. Swed. kimme, a tub 
(borrowed ?). Jamieson has“ kim- 
men, a milk-pail ; Gael. cwman.’ 
The common Swed. word for tub 
is balja 

Kirby, a poor, old horse (S.) 


Kive, kibe, an implement used for 
“stocking up” between potato- 
rows (S.) 

Knap, a low hill, a mound (S.); Germ. 
knopf, knob, head 

Knitchell, cluster of lice, etc. (Sw.) 


Kouping, barking uselessly at a 
horse’s heels or at sheep (8.) 


W. chwydr, ejected matter ; chwyd, 
a vomit 


W. cil, a recess ; odyn, a kiln 


See Kemmet 


W. cynnilen, a large basket ; cwman, 
a tub; Ir. cuman, a dish; Gael. 
cuman, a milk-pail 


Probably a corrupt form of W. cre- 
bach, shrunk, withered, what is 
withered 

W. caib, hoe, mattock; Ir. Gael. 
caibe, mattock 


W. cnap, knob, boss, any round 
thing 

W. cnuch, pron. cnich, a junction ; 
enycyn, a knob 

W. colp, a sharp-pointed thing, a 
goad. Kouping (for koiping, see 
Cow) is goading, irritating 
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my ENG. DIAL. ) 

Lapesing, dabbling as in water (8.); 

lao, to walk about in the mud 
(Hall). For the termination in 
-es, cf. Lammas, and Corn. cemeres, 
to take 

Lake, to be costive; used of cattle 
(Cr.) 

Laming, a stratum or division of 
coal (8.) 


Larry, a confused noise as of many 
people talking together (S.) 


Leath, leisure, cessation of labour, 
remission of pain (C.) 
am leck, a hard subsoil of gravel 


and clay (Cu. 
Lencheon, a thin bed of rock called 
a flat work. A miner’s term 
(Derb.) 
Leem, to drop out, as ripe nuts (Cu.) 


Lep, to boil soft and tender, said of 
peas (S.) 


Lethy, nasty, filthy (Cu., H.) 


CELTIC ELEMENT IN THE DIALECTS 


CELTIC. 
Ir. Gael. laib, laibe, mire, dirt, mud 


W. liegu, to flag, to be sluggish ; dag, 
sluggish 

W. llain, for llaim (lami), a blade, a 
small field; Lat. lamina, leaf, 
layer; llafn for llaman, blade, flake 

Ir. Gael. liur (luri), noise, clamour; 
Manx, loayr, to talk; W. lafar, 
speech 

W. lledd in lleddfod, assuagement, 
solace 

W. llech, a hard, flat surface, slate, 
slate rock ; Arm. leach, stone 


Ir. Gael. leim, a leap, a spring; Manx, 
lheim, id.; W. llam, a leap; Corn. 
lam, a leap, bound, slip, sliding 

W. Ilipa, soft, flaccid ; dlipanu, to 
make soft; Arm. gleb, moist, soft; 
W. llipr, soft 

W. ilaith, in a dank or humid state 


A wet state is often taken as a dirty one; cf. Ir. 


salach, dirty, W. salw, with Sans. sala, water ; Ir. sal, 
the ocean ; also muck. In the Orleans Glosses, p. 37, 
I find “in lin loed” gl. “in lacuna sordida”. This loed, 
now louz, seems to be connected with Ir. lo, water ; 


Sans. li, to melt, become liquid. 


Lidded. The top of a pipe is said to 
be lidded when it is contracted to 
a small compass or width. Miner’s 
term (Derb.) 

Ligny, active, strong (Cu., B.); lingy, 
active (N., Br.); Prov. Sw. longa ; 
Sw. lunka, to make haste, run fast 

Lin, a carcase (Cu., B.) 


Linty, fat (S.); Prov. Sw. linda, to 
grow 


Lish, supple, active (Cu.); listy, 
strong and active (Cu.); itty, 
active, nimble (W., H.) 


W. lledw, narrow, contracted 


Ir. Gael. ling, to skip, leap, bounce ; 
lingeadh, darting, flying about; 
Sans. langh, to leap 

W. Jlun, pron. llin, shape, form, 
figure 

W. llun, form, shape ; the moon ; 
prim. a round form ; llunedig for 
llunet, formed, shaped; prim. 
rounded ; dlawn, full 

Ir. Gael. luas, swiftness, quickness ; 
lus, strength, activity ; W. llaws, 
active, brisk; Ir. Gael. Juth, vigour, 
activity 
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ENG. DIAL. 
Livery, applied to a furrow that 
comes up wet and sodden (C.) 
Litch, a bunch of hay or grass (8.) 


Loach, to drink greedily, to suck 
hard (S.) 


Lobscouse, a kind of Irish stew with 
potatoes, etc. (C., L.) 

Loot, a thin board. aie to remove 
scum from brine (8.) 

Losset, a large, flat, wooden dish (N., 
R., Cu.) 


Louk, a severe blow (S.) 
Loume, soft, gentle (C.) 


Loun, lounder, to chastise (S.); 0. N. 
hlomm, club, cudgel 


Lounder, a thick slice, large piece 
(S.); lown, to grow stout and 
comely. Said of youths : “That 
young fellow lowns” (S.) 

—_ big, easy. Said of clothes 


(Cu 
Infe,' luve, the open hand (N,, R.). 


Lullies, kidneys (C.) 
Mackle, a kind of stone of a yellow- 


ish white or bluish black, with a 


white streak (Cu.) 
Madder, pus or suppurating matter 
(Cr.) 
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—_ llyfiol, aa ‘lh yfn, smooth, 

eek 

W. lluch-fa (u=Eng. i), a drift or 
heap of snow; Jluchio, to drive the 
snow together in heaps or drifts 
(Richards) 

W. liwnge, a gulp, a swallow; dlyngcu, 
to swallow down, deglutire(Dav.); 
Arm. lonka, to swallow; avaler, 
engloutir 

W. llob, lump; and Ir. Gael. coth, 
meat, victuals 

W. llwy, spoon, spattle 


Ir. Gael. losaid, a kneading-trough, 
a table. “ Zosad in the county of 
Cavan. The farmer calls his well 
laid out field his fine Josset, or 
table spread with food.” (O’Don.) 

W. llach, a blade, a slap 


W. lion, quiet, gentle, cheerful ; J/on- 
ydd, tranquil, calm 

Ir. Gael. lun, stick, staff ; Gael. Jun- 
iair, to box and kick with all your 
might (McAlpine) 

W. Ulawn, full ; llawnder, fulness, 
abundance 


W. lilac, slack, loose; Corn. lac, 
loose 
W. llaw, Corn. leuff, Ir. Gael. lami, 


hand 
W. lwien, kidney (Walters); elwlen, 
id.; Corn. lonath; Arm. lonech, id. 
W. magi, a spot; Lat. macula 


W. madredd, madr, pus, corrupt 
matter 





1 Meso-Goth. lofa, the flat or palm of the hand. (Skeat.) The source 
is probably the Sans. /abh, to take, to hold; but in the meaning of “hand” 


the word is Celtic. 
Fick (V. W.,? i, 671). 


Mr. Stokes connects Ir. lam with Lat. palma; so also 


(To be continued.) 











THE LETTERSTON PISCINA. 


Amone the many objects of interest noticed by the 
members of the Association in the course of the Fish- 
guard Meeting in 1883, the Letterston piscina is in 
some respects the most remarkable. By the aid of the 
skilful draughtsman of the Society and his unfailing 
camera, an exact facsimile of it is here presented. It 
consists of a Latin cross, the stem and arms of which 
are in heraldic language called “ragulé” or “raguly”. 
This form, however, is of more common occurrence in 
the cross saltire ; but there do not seem any grounds 
to connect this sacred emblem with heraldic bearings. 
Whatever doubts may exist on this point, there do 
not appear to be any as to its peculiarity. It is at pre- 
sent fixed in a wall of the porch, to which it is said to 
have been removed when the church was rebuilt forty 
years ago. It was then, for the sake of security, taken 
down from the south wall of the chancel, and fixed in 
the porch. It is very satisfactory to know that it is the 
intention of the present incumbent, as soon as funds 
can be raised for some necessary repairs and alterations, 
to replace it in its original and proper position. 

Our highest authority on all details of our ancient 
churches, Mr. M. H. Bloxam, states that this arrange- 
ment is quite unknown to him. Others of great expe- 
rience, with Mr. E. A. Freeman at their head, have 
come to the same conclusion. There may, however, be 
a chance that others who receive the Journal of the 
Association may be able to give some information, or 
even a suggestion, which may lead to the discovery of 
similar examples. 

One would naturally expect that as Letterston is 
only four miles from Fishguard, where Fenton resided, 
that active individual would have noticed such a curi- 
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osity ; but this he has not done, although he has men- 
tioned the church, which he calls Lettardston, from 
one Lettard the founder. That the church was so 
named is very probable, as we have many churches in 
the county named after individuals, as Haroldston, 
Johnston, Robertston, Reynoldston, Jeffreyston, Hu- 
bertston, etc. But as to any information of details, he 
has given none. He speaks, indeed, of a: monumental 
effigy as possibly existing in Llanfair Chapel, belonging 
to the church, but seems not to have taken the trouble 
to ascertain if such a monument was there or not; and 
as tradition is silent on the point, the probability is that 
there was never anything of the kind. He does not seem 
to have taken the trouble to inspect the church itself, 
as will be seen from his own account, which is as fol- 
lows: ‘Till I come to Lettardston, a vill once possessed 
by a man of the name of Lettard, from whom it was so 
called, who gave the advowson of the church, with the 
chapel of Llanfair annexed, to the Commandery of 
Slebech, and whose image most probably, rudely sculp- 
tured in stone, is preserved in the church wall of that 
humble edifice ; for I find by Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments that no effigies were permitted to occupy the 
chancel in churches but those of the founder or princi- 
pal benefactor.” (P. 34.) The above is a specimen of 
Fenton’s confusion of style; for what he really meant 
by the above extract is anything but clear. Did he 
ever enter Letterston Church, or did he mistake the 
effigy of the female for that of the founder? Is there 
and was there one, as he conjectures, in Llanfair 
Chapel? The only fact we make out is that he did not 
see the piscina, or if he did, he must have thought it 
not worth mentioning. ’ 

There is, however, a remarkable piscina in Llangwm 
Church, in the southern part of the county, of which 
he has given, in his Tour, a representation (p. 240). 
It may be as well to quote his own account: “On the 
east side of the entrance into the aisle there is a holy- 
water niche of a most elegant and uncommon design, 
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with a light canopy richly wrought, and a pillar, seem- 
ingly to support its cistern (sic), having the shaft and 
pedestal covered with a succession of escutcheons un- 
blazoned, placed in a perpendicular and_ horizontal 
direction. ‘The piscina perhaps unique.” The conjec- 
ture as to its being unique is probably correct as far as 
Wales is concerned ; but Viollet le Duc has given a 
representation of one in a side chapel of the church of 
Semur in Auxois (vol. vii, p. 197). The basin, which 
Fenton calls the cistern, is supported on a single shaft, 
as in the Llangwm piscina. Above it is a small cre- 
dence, on which the sacred vessels were placed. At 
Llangwm there is none; but there may have been one 
in the narrow recess surmounted by a small pedi- 
ment. The whole is under a very richly ornamented 
canopy. That at Llangwm has alse a canopy, but not 
so rich as the French example. It has, however, a long 
pinnacle, crocketed, surmounted by a finial in the form 
of a fleur-de-lys. This feature is entirely wanting in 
the Semur piscina. These minor differences, however, 
are of no importance ; and when the easy communica- 
tion between Normandy and Pembrokeshire is consi- 
dered, it is not at all improbable that the Llangwm 
piscina is an imitation of some French or Norman 
example. Norman piscine on a single pillar are not 
rare in England, examples of which are given by 
Mr. Bloxam in his Principles of Gothic Architecture, 
vol. ii, pp. 92, 96, eleventh edition. To this invaluable 
and complete work we must refer all who wish to 
know something about piscine and their uses at differ- 
ent periods. 

From these primitive pillar-piscine may have been 
developed the more elaborate ones of Semur and Llan- 
gwm in the early part of the fifteenth century, although 
one of the fourteenth is stated to be in the church of 
St. Thibaud (Céte d’Or). No other of an early date 
is known. But these examples throw no light on the 
origin or history of the Letterston piscina, which at this 
present time seems to be the only one known. It has 
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nothing in common with the calvaries of Brittany, 
which are much later, if this one is to be assigned to 
the fifteenth century ; but it must be confessed that it 
has no certain indications of its date. It is certainly 
not of native origin. He who designed it was evidently 
acquainted with the staff, or cross ragulé, which enters 
into so many coats of arms. He may have been a 
retainer of a lord of Cemmaes. One thing is certain, 
viz., that it is a most interesting relic, and should be 
secured as soon as possible from mischievous hands or 
rough treatment. 
E. L. BaRNwELL. 
Jan. 1884, 
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Asout forty years ago Mr. C. O. S. Morgan found, 
among the papers at Tredegar, a copy of a “ Cywydd 
Moliant”, or poem in praise of “Syr Sion ap Morgan o 
Dredegyr.” It was written on a sheet of old foolscap 
paper, in a very large, bold hand; and, from the quality 
of the paper and the handwriting, he thinks it must 
have been written about the year 1770. It was pro- 
bably sent to one of his great-uncles, who was resi- 
dent there at that time; but by whom it was tran- 
scribed, and where the original existed, the writer of 
the copy left no clue to indicate. This is the more to 
be regretted, because the notes which he ha sadded to 
the poem show that he was well acquainted with the 
history of the family. 

Of Gwilym Tew, the author of the “ Cywydd”, very 
little is known. Williams, in his Eminent Welshmen, 
tells us that ‘he flourished from 1430 to 1470, that he 
presided at the Glamorgan Gorsedd in 1460, and that 
his poems are preserved in manuscript.” It is not 
stated where they are to be*found, and none, I believe, 

32 
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have hitherto been printed. In the “Catalogue of Hen- 
gwrt MSS. at Peniarth”, given in the vol. for 1869 

. (8rd Series, vol. xv, p. 218), No. 34, entitled “Y Cwtta 
Cyfarwydd”, has, inside one of the boards, this note by 
Mr. Robert Vaughan, the antiquary : “ Y Cwtta Cyfar- 
wydd o Vorganwg y geilw rhai y llyfr hwnn o law 
Gwilym Tew, herwydd y dywyd pobl Gwlad Morgant”; 
that is, the ‘“Cwtta Cyfarwydd of Glamorgan, as some 
call this book of Gwilym Tew ; for so the people of the 
Land of Glamorgan say.” The volume, a small quarto, 
vellum and paper, written about the year 1445, be- 
longed to Sir Thomas Morgan of Ruperra. It comprises 
more than thirty different subjects, religious, topogra- 
phical, and chronological, in poetry and prose; but 
none, apparently, of Gwilym Tew’s own composition. 
His name was given to it, no doubt, as having been 
the collector and transcriber of its contents.’ 

This poem in praise of Sir John is obscure, and 
abounds in allusions difficult to understand; but it 
has, at the same time, considerable interest, as illus- 
trating the habits of the period, and as throwing some 
light on the early history of the House of Tredegar, 
as well as for its local bearings and its critical value 
as a medieval study of the language. On all these 
grounds it may well claim a place in our pages; and 
I shall be glad if it should lead to a further elucida- 
tion of the history and manners of the times of which 
it treats. 

The copy was sent by Mr. C. 0. 8S. Morgan to four 
eminent Welsh scholars, viz., Archdeacon Williams of 
Cardigan, Chancellor Williams of Bassaleg, Mr. Stephens 
of Merthyr, and Tegid, with a request for a “ literal 
prose translation, in order that he might see exactly 
what the poet had said.” The Archdeacon made notes 
and annotations as to the correctness of the readings, 
varying considerably from the copy, which had been 
most carefully made. Tegid indulged in a full, but 


1 “ His pedigree”’, it is added, “ will be found in the small frag- 
mentary Hengwrt MS. 376.” 
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occasionally wide, poetical paraphrase; Mr. Stephens 
thought it was full of heraldic allusions ; and Chancellor 
Williams tried to meet the wish for a mere literal trans- 
lation ; but the common result was that “none of them 
were very intelligible, and that all, together with the 
writer of the MS., agreed in that particular; for they 
all seemed to have been puzzled and mystified”. 

Under the circumstances, and as not one of them 
appeared to me to have discovered that the author had 
strung his ideas into couplets, and so had joined them 
together as well as his verse and his ability would 
allow, I have ventured to substitute a translation of 
my own, which—aided, of course, by the other four-— 
has, I believe, done more justice to the genius of 
Gwilym Tew, and reproduced a little more intelligibly 
the method and ideas of his Cywydd. 

Of the hero of the poem, Mr. Morgan has kindly 
supplied the following history :— 

“Sir John Morgan, Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, 
was the eldest son of Ievan ap Morgan ap Llewellyn 
ap Morgan ap Llewellyn ap Ivor of Tredegar, who 
married Angharad, daughter and heiress of Sir Morgan 
Meredydd, last Lord of Caerleon, 1333. He was probably 
born in 1426, as he was of age in 1448. He made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land about 1455, when he 
became a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, and was 
celebrated as such in a poem by Gwilym Tew, supposed 
to have been written about 1460, in which year the 
bard presided at a Glamorganshire Gorsedd. He bore 
on his shield for his knighthood arms, sable, a cross 
engrailed between four spear-heads, argent, which coat 
has been borne ever since as one of the quarterings of 
the family genealogical shield, and is found on the 
remains of his alabaster monument in the church of 
St. Woollos at Newport, Monmouthshire. Both he and 
his father Ievan of Tredegar were firm supporters of 
Henry VII, and, with the Welshmen, helped to seat 
him on the throne, and are said to have been at the 
battle of Bosworth. He married Janet, daughter and 
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heiress of John David Mathew of Llandaff; his will 
was dated 26th October 1491. He probably died 
1492, and was buried with his wife in the church of 
St. Woollos, at Newport, in the county of Monmouth ; 
and in the body of the church was erected, to the 
memory of his wife and himself, an alabaster altar- 
tomb, in’ style similar to those erected to the members 
of the Mathew family in Llandaff Cathedral. The 
monument was, however, much broken and damaged, 
probably by the Cromwellian troops at the time of the 
rebellion, when they were in Newport and damaged 
the church. Many fragments of it remained till the 
church was reseated and repaired in 1818, when most 
of the fragments were burnt for plaster, no one knowing 
whose monument it was. The bodies of the effigies, 
and one fragment of angels holding a shield of arms, 
have recalled to me whose monument it was; both 
heads, however, are gone. Sir John Morgan was called 
in pedigrees and other MSS. ‘ Y Marchog Tew’, the fat 
knight ; and that is quite borne out by the bulk of the 
knight’s body which remains, as is shown by the size 
of the breastplate and the tuilles appended thereto. 
He is shown to be a knight by the collar of SS., which 
he wears with a small cross appended to it. The shield 
of arms borne by the angels also bears testimony to it. 
It is of four quarterings :—1, the Gryphon, the family 
coat of Tredegar ; 2, the cross engrailed, his knighthood 
arms ; 3, the three towers of Howell, Lord or Prince of 
Caerleon ; and 4, a lion rampant, probably Mathew of 
Llandaff, but the colour is not distinguishable.” 

The following is a copy of the MS. found at Tredegar, 
to which the whole refers ;— 

“Gwilym Tew, the author of the following ‘Cywydd 
Moliant’, or poem in praise of Sir John ap Morgan of 
Tredegar, writ about the year 1460, as the learned Dr. 
Davies and Mr. Edward Lhwyd have placed him in 
their catalogues of British writers. This poet lived at 
Cwm Taf, as I find by another poem of his, which I 
have by me, and which he writ to a gentleman to 
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beg a feather bed, wherein he has the words follow- 
ing :— 

‘Ac i’m ty yn ymmyl Cwm Taf 

Ger ei wegil y crogaf.’ 


In these words the poet says he will set up the bed, 
which the gentleman should bestow upon him, in his 
house in the Vale of Taf. 

“Sir John ap Morgan, the gentleman in whose praise 
Gwilym Tew writ the following Panegyrick, lived in 
the reign of King Edward IV. It was usual for great 
men, in these ages, to go, out of devotion, from Wales 
as well as from other parts of Christendom, in pilgrim- 
age to Jerusulem, to see the place where Our Saviour 
suffered for the sins of mankind. Thus we read, in 
Dr. Powell’s History of Wales, that Morgan ap Cadw- 
gan, a Lord of Powys, in the twelfth century took a 
journey to Jerusalem, and on his return from thence 
died in the Isle of Cyprus. So also Sir William Strad- 
ling, in the reign of Richard II ; Sir Edward Stradling, 
in the reign of Henry VI, and Sir Henry Stradling, in 
the reign of Edward IV, went on pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, and were there made Knights of the Sepulchre. 
I have observed that there are some lines in the follow- 
ing ‘Cywydd’ which intimate pretty clearly that Sir 
John ap Morgan had made a journey to Jerusalem, and 
that he had there been made a Knight of the Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre. I shall write the poem at large, 
and make some observations on a few passages in it; 
but let it be observed first, that though the words of 
the poem are for the most part pretty intelligible, yet 
the poet’s meaning is not very obvious, because he 
alludes to some things which we at such a distance 
of time have no clear notion of. Most of the writings 
of the Welsh poets abound so much with figurative 
and hyperbolical expressions and bold metaphors, that 
they will not well admit of a translation into another 
language.” 
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CYWYDD MOLIANT’ I SYR SION AP MORGAN O DREDEGYR. 


Y Marchog arfog i gyd 

A droes aur dros ei wryd 

Syr Sion a’r Groes ar ei sel® 
Swydd Marchog sydd mor uchell 
Maint a fedr myn Tafodwg* 
Morgan gwin llydan Gwaun-llwg* 
Gwair Tre-Degyr trwy din 

A gynhaufir gan Jevan 

Arf a sél ar Fasaleg® 

Aeth gan ei lys wyth gan lég 

Ni farn henaint frenhinol 

Yn Aberwysg neb ar ol 

Batel ni rown a welais 

Ben saeth heb wayw Hinion Sais® 
Y mae’r Dinas mawr danaw 
Estyned rym Jestyn draw 

Uwch nag Onn Brychan gynnar” 
Ym mynwes Gwent mae’n ysgwar 
Elen a i mhab® drwy lanw mor 

A noe fynt fel nai Ivor® 





1 By this Cywydd we see what great figure this ancient British 
family made about three hundred years ago. May the same worthy 
family flourish from age to age, and enjoy the large estate of their 
ancestors to latest posterity. 

2 Sir Sion 4’r Groes a’r ei Sél. A cross was the ensign or badge 
of the Knights of the Sepulchre. 

8 “Myn Tafedwg.” By Tafedwg, ’tis an oath: Tafedwg, or 
Tyfodog, was a British Saint to whom many churches have been 
dedicated, as Llandyfodog, Ystrad Tyfodog, etc. 

‘ Morgan gwin llydan Gwaunllwg, because his charity and hospi- 
tality, like wine, made the hearts of the inhabitants of Gwentloog 
to rejoice. 

5 Arf a Sel ar Fasaleg. These words signify the great power 
and authority Sir John had in his country, besides his lordships. 

6 Einion Sais is Einion ap Cadivor, who brought the Normans into 
Glamorganshire. He is called Sais, because he could talk English 
fluently; for the Welsh formerly called anyone “ Sais” that could 
talk English well. Gwayw, or Wayw, isa spear. The poet seems 
to mean that Sir John had men enough without bringing strangers 
to his aid. 

7 Brychan was King of Brecknock about the sixth century, from 
whom it was called Brycheiniog. 

8 Elen, Helena, the mother of Constantine the Great, who found 
the Cross whereon Our Saviour suffered. 

9 Sir John is called “Nai Ivor”, Ivor’s nephew. Ivor was a 
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Mor na thir mawr ni thariwyd 
Myned fal llin Monfil llwyd 
Ser a ddangosai wryd 

Syr Bown wrth fesur y byd 
Eddewinwy i Ddynion 

Aros roi Ser ar Syr Sion 

Sant Rial Caer y salem! 

Y sydd 4’r aur is ei drem 
Arwain y rhol aur yn rhodd 
Yn ei wrthol a i nerthodd 

Y Groes ir? a garai Sion 

Y prynwyd y Perinion 

Ki frid oedd wryd i ddau 
Woeuthur i Frenhiniaethau 
Ef aeth dewiniaeth danaw 
Israel dros yr olau draw 
Ystasiwn Crist a’i Oesoedd 
Yn niwedd 4llt yno ydd oedd 
Ni bu droed fedd heb weddi 
A wnaeth ar ol un a thri® 
Erchi teyrnged Maredydd 

O ddwfr Groeg ydd wyf i’r grudd, 
Offrwm rhyfedd a wneddyw 
Ar drwyn bedd—aderyn byw. 
Kr dwyn aur a’r gwaed yn win 
Y bu’r Warr yn Byrerin 

Aur yn lle 6d ar y llu, 

India fawr yn diferu ; 

Arian Syr Morgan a’r march 
A’r pedryw a’r padriarch. 





gentleman of Monmouthshire, who lived in the reign of Henry V; 
he is called Ivor Hael, or the liberal, and is much celebrated by 
Davydd ap Gwilym and other poets for his liberality and hospi- 
tality. 

‘ Why is Sir John called the Noble Saint of Jerusalem, if he had 
never been thére? . 

2 “Y Groes ir......y Perinion.” These words intimate the same 
thing as the words before. Y Perinion is a contraction for Pereri- 
nion, for the metre’s sake. 

8 “Ni bu droedfedd.” The pilgrims have many places at Jerusa- 
lem where they go to their devotions before they come to the Holy 
Sepulchre, as—(1) The pillar whereat Our Saviour was whipped. 
(2) The place where He was imprisoned whilst they were preparing 
or making His Cross. (3) Where the soldiers divided His garments. 
(4) Where the Cross was found by the Empress Helena, etc. ; and 
therefore the poet says of Sir John, “ Ni bu droed fedd”; by “una 
thri” no doubt meaning “ God Almighty, the Unity in Trinity and 
Trinity in Unity.” 
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Aur a fenyg ar fenys 
Ar gil ei ddrem Arglwydd Rhys 
Aur a phalm ar ei ffolwer 
Aur y sy’n cloi Sain Cler. 
Os dewinais, oes dynion, 
Os aur y sydd ar Syr Sion 
Ar ddewiniaeth Urddonen 
Y gellid bod gwallt ei ben. 
Gwilym Tew a’i Cant. 





A POEM IN PRAISE OF SIR JOHN MORGAN 
OF TREDEGAR, 


The poem opens with a description, in couplets, of 
the rich armour, the high dignities, and the great power 
of his hero as he sets out on his pilgrimage: 


1. The knight in fall armour 
Has clothed his form! in gold. 


2. Sir John, with the cross upon his seal,? 
So high is the office of a knight! 


. Great is the power, by St. Tafodwg, 
Of Morgan, the Vine of broad Gwaun-llwg. 


Then he passes on to its effect on those left behind in 
Tredegar, Basaleg, and Newport : 
4, The hay of Tredegyr* must be spread 
And harvested by Iefan. 


5. The sword and seal of Basaleg® 
Hath gone from his court eight hundred leagues. 





1 “« Gwr-hyd”, a man’s length ; not “ gwrhydri’”’, courage, as Arch- 
deacon Williams and Tegid; nor “ gurid”; a blush, as Stephens. 
Metre will not admit them. 

2 The more natural expression would be “shield”, both here and 
below. “The sword and shield of Basaleg”; but I fear the word 
will not admit it. 

3 Not “the wine”, for his hospitality ; but “the vine”, as repre- 
senting his overspreading influence. 

* There is here a play upon the words “ gwair’ and “ Degyr’, 
which we might render “the hay of the land of the fair meadows.” 
“Trwy dan”, from “taenu’, to spread. Iefan ap Llewelyn ap 
Morgan, the father of Sir John. 

5 The parish in which Tredegar is situated. 
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6, No longer will any one deem old age 
Noble that is spent in Aber-Wysg.! 
Next he speaks of his prowess in war, and expresses 
a wish that he may extend his broad inheritance at 


home : 
7. Battle I would not wage with him, having seen 
The shaftless spear-head of Einion Sais.” 


8. The great city (of Caerleon) is subject to him. 
- May he extend the power of Jestyn afar !° 


9. Further than the Ash of Brychan the old.* 
In Gwent he lies four square. 


Two couplets next describe the voyage, and two 
more foretell his honours : 
10. As Helen and her son sailed o’er the ocean tides, 
So did the great nephew of Ivor.® 


11. They tarried not long by sea nor land, 
But sped like the form of Mandeville of old.® 


12. And as the stars showed the stature 
Of Sir Bown as he travelled the world.7 





1 Newport, built at the junction of the Usk, Afon, Ebbw, and 
Sirhowy valleys. 

2 The mother of Sir John was the daughter of Thomas ap Llew- 
elyn ap Howel ap Einion Sais, whose arms were ... lance- or spear- 
heads. 

8 Some earlier member of the family: not Jestyn Gwrgant of 
Glamorgan. 

4 There were three Brychans, whose history has got intermixed. 
The reference here seems to be to the one whose daughter Gladys 
married Gwynllyw. She founded churches at Pencarn, and pro- 
bably at Basaleg also. Another Brychan was a native of Gwent, 
and a near relation of Cathonen, a local chieftain. The village of 
Cathonen is mentioned in Liber Landavensis, p. 451; see also Cambro- 
Brit. Saints, p. 606. 

5 Sir John was the great-great-nephew of Ivor Hael, according to 
the pedigree given in Coxe’s Monmouthshire, i, p. 66. Ivor Hael 
married Nest, daughter of Rhun ap Grono, and they both died of 
the plague in 1361, when on a visit to the Bishop of Llandaff. He 
was only twenty-six years of age, and appears to have had only one 
son and no daughter; so that Davydd ap Gwilym’s account is not 
to be trusted, unless, indeed, it were an illegitimate daughter with 
whom he was in love. 

6 Sir John Mandeville, the early Eastern traveller, fl. 1300-72. 

7 Sir Bown of Hampton, among his many adventures, went to 
the Holy Land. See Heagwrt MSS., vol. ii, Part I. 
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13. So they prognosticated that men 
Would stay to bestow honours on Sir John.! 


He then compares him to the knights in search of 
the San Greal, and in successive couplets describes his 
liberal gifts, his devotion to the a Cross, and the 
greatness of his purpose : 


14, A Saint-Real®? (or Royal) of Jerusalem, 
{ Who weareth gold from his vizor down. Or, 
Who counteth gold of small account. 


15. Yea, his gifts of gold gave him power 
To lead in his rear the host of men, 
To bring back with him the sacred roll. 


16, [By] the Holy Cross‘ that Sir John loved 
The pilgrims were redeemed. 


17. His purpose was great enough for two 
To execute for their several kingdoms.® 


His devout pilgrimage in the footsteps of Our Lord, 
the Stations of the Cross, and his anne prayers, 


occupy each a couplet : : : 


18. He traversed, under a divine inspiration, 
The holy places of the Land of Israel. 


19. The Station of Christ and His Ages, 
At the top of the Hill, it was: 


20. And not'a footstep trod he 
Without prayer to the Three in One. 


The next couplets. are very obscure, as we have no 
sufficient clue to their reference : 


21. The tribute of Meredydd I implore,® 
Some Greek water for the cheek. 





1 The study of astrology was a great feature of the later middle 
age. 

2 Evidently a play upon the San Greal and its search. 

8 This couplet, like the previous one, will admit of two render- 
ings. 
4 Probably, too, he brought home with him a fragment of the 
Cross. 

5 That is, I suppose, his heroism was ample enough to suffice for 
two, not one only. 

6 “The tribute of Meredydd.” This was probably Sir Morgan 
Meredydd, Lord of St. Clare, the father of Angharad, by whose mar- 
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22. A strange offering he made 
At the grave’s mouth,—a live bird.! 


23. To bear gold, and for the blood made wine, 
The gentle one became a pilgrim. 


The magnificence of his suite, and the richness of the 


trappings, bespeak his ancestral greatness as a descend- 
ant of the Lord Rhys : 


24. Gold from mighty India drops 
Like snowflakes on the host. 


. Silver envelops Sir John and his steed, 
His horse’s crupper, and the Patriarch. 


Gold declares the insignia, 
On the hollow of the vizor, of Lord Rhys. 


. Gold and palms adorn his followers ; 
Gold enrobes the Lord of St. Clare. 


The poet winds up with a protestation that by all 
his skill and science, Sir John is so abundant in wealth 
that the poetic power and language would fail to fully 


describe him : 


28. If I am at all inspired, as men go ;? 
If there be any gold upon Sir John, 


29. Then, by the inspiration of Jordan,® 
The very hairs of his head may be gold. 


Gwilym Tew composed this. 


D. R. T. 





riage with Llewelyn ap Ivor, Lord of Tredegar, the two estates were 
united. 

1 The bird was probably a raven, the emblem of the Lord Rhys, 
from whom Meredydd was descended; and the “live” bird may 
have been intended to represent the active devotion of the family to 
the service of Our Lord. 

2 “Oes dynion” (the age of men). “If TI have never so little of 
the spirit of divination in me; and if there be any truth in the de- 
scription I have given of Sir John ; 

3 “Then, by the most sacred source of inspiration, I declare it to 
be altogether true, and even more fully than I have sung.” 











DISCOVERY OF TWO OGHAM STONES AT 
CASTELL VILLIA, 


AND FOUR CROSSES AT ST. EDREN’S, 
PEMBROKESHIRE. * 


Dorine the meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association at Fishguard in August 1883, the attention 
of the members was for the first time drawn by the 
Very Rev. James Allen, Dean of St. David’s, and Mr. 
J.-Romilly Allen,‘to the existence of two new ogham 
stones at Castell Villia, and four crosses of early date at 
St. Edren’s ; of which latter monuments descriptions 
and figures have since been published in Arch. Camb., 
vol. xiv, 4th Series, p. 262. The history of their dis- 
covery is briefly as follows :— 

A short time previously, Mr. Harris, the occupier of 
Castell Villia Farm, informed the Dean of St. David’s 
that he had observed some curious scorings on two 
stones near his house. In consequence of this intima- 
tion, the Dean visited the spot on the 13th of August 
1883, in company with Mr. J. Romilly Allen, who 
made rubbings and sketches of the stones. After 
leaving Castell Villia they proceeded to examine St. 
Edren’s Church, and there quite unexpectedly came 
upon four early crosses in the churchyard, which did 
not appear to have been previously observed. The 
discoveries just mentioned were considered so interest- 
ing by Professor Westwood, to whom the sketches and 
rubbings were shown, that he determined to inspect 
the stones personally, and was able to do so, together 
with Mr. G. E. Robinson. The result of their investi- 
gations is given in the following paper. 

Castell Villia is situated one mile south-west of St. 
‘Edren’s, which place is nine miles north-west of Haver- 
fordwest. The name Castle Villa is given on the 
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Ordnance Map; but it is called Castell Villia in the 
locality, which is merely a corruption of Castle Wil- 
liam. The neighbouring farm is Tre William, and 
the castle from which Castle Villa takes its name is 
either the British encampment close to the house, or 
a medizeval castle, remains of which existed not many 
years ago. One of the ogham stones now forms the 
gatepost of the farmyard, and the other lies on the 
ground near, having been lately removed from a short 
distance, where it was used as a footbridge across the 
stream which rises near St. Edren’s and runs into the 
sea at Newgale. It may be worth noticing that 
the fact of long stones being valuable for gateposts 
and bridges has protected many an ancient monument 
in a utilitarian age when superstitious fear has dis- 
appeared, and scientific knowledge has not yet taken 
its place as a means of arresting the wholesale destruc- 
tion of relics of the past, which is still going on. 

It is to be hoped that means will be taken to pre- 
serve these most interesting memorials of early Chris- 
tianity in Wales. 

J. R. ALLEn. 





Is it too presumptuous to express a wish that the 
several relics of antiquity above noticed might, with 
others of a similar character existing in Pembrokeshire 
and the adjoining counties, be gathered together in 
the cathedral precincts of St. David’s, where, by the 
strenuous care of the present Dean, so much has been 
effected for the restoration of the sacred edifice itself, 
and where already the commencement of a lapidary 
museum has been successfully made? The Gurmare 
stone at Penarthur would here find a fitting place of 
safe deposit, as well as the two or three stones in its 
close proximity, one of which has already fallen out of 
the hedge in which it was placed to shore up the earth 
and stones, and is now used to keep a gate shut, where 
it is liable to be destroyed by every passing cart-wheel. 
Two of these Penarthur stones have been actually 
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painted (not whitewashed) quite recently. Surely 
some portion of the income of the Cambrian Archzo- 
logical Association might be applied towards the ex- 
penses incurred in bringing these outlying stones 
together, or a small subscription would doubtless be 
willingly made amongst the members of the Associa- 
tion for the purpose. Those who have visited Margam 
Abbey must have been struck with admiration at the 
collection of the ancient stones there collected together 
and carefully preserved. 
I. 0. W. 





CASTELL VILLIA OGHAM STONE, NO. I. 


The ogham stone, formerly used as a footbridge, is 
now lying at the side of the road close to the west 
entrance gate into the farmyard of Castell Villia. It 
is a block of syenite, about 82 inches long by 20 inches 
wide; the edge on which the markings are incised 
being sharply defined, so that (as the stone now lies) 
it is difficult to see the markings on the right edge. 
These markings extend 36 inches; those towards the 
end of the stone lying nearest the farmyard gate being 
most indistinct. 

The markings commencing towards the other end of 
the stone are as follows:—three short straight strokes 
extending to the right (T, 3 inches); then four short 
vowel marks (5, 4 inches); then five straight strokes to 
the right, the first of which is distinctly separated 
from the last of the preceding group, whilst the fifth 
is as long and as distinctly marked as the other four 
(q, 64 inches); then on the under angle of the stone 
are two straight strokes to the left (z, 14 inch), 
followed at the distance of nearly 3 inches by two 
short oval vowel incisions (0, 2 inches), to which succeed 
two long oblique strokes extending over both margins 
of the stone, the junctions at the angle being defaced, 
but the continuity of the two strokes is clear (6, 
34 inches); these are followed by five straight strokes 
to the right, which are quite similar to the right side 
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of the preceding stroke (Q, 6 inches); then on the angle 
of the stone, which is here rather flat, are several 
irregular shallow impressions which are represented 
confusedly in the different rubbings. Mr. Robinson 
considers there are five, these representing the letter 1, 
whilst Mr, Romilly Allen’s sketch gives only one, repre- 
senting A; and in my grass-rubbing there is a space 
of 9 inches, with indications of three oval impressions, 
leaving spaces for two others, which are not, however, 


defined. 





CASTELL VILLIA OGHAM STONE, II. 


The ogham stone now used as one of the gateposts 
at the entrance of the farmyard of Castell Villia is 
built into a short, projecting wall, and is marked 
with scorings extending for 32 inches along the angle 
towards the farmyard. These scorings, commencing 
from the bottom, are as follows, as shown in the various 
rubbings and drawings made by Messrs. J. R. Allen, G. 
E. Robinson, and myself. First, a group of five straight 
‘strokes to the left (Nx), occupying 5 inches; then an 
apparently blank space of 7 inches, in which are several 
irregular impressions which can scarcely be intended 
for letters, so that the continuity of the writing seems 
to be doubtful in this part of the stone. Above this 
space is another group of five strokes to the left (n), 
occupying 44 inches. Then follows another space of 
5 inches, in which are three or four uncertain unequal- 
sized impressions (U or E), of which the lowest is the 
largest. Then follow two long oblique strokes extended 
to the right, the first forked at its right end, with a 
third more indistinct line, if indeed it be more than a 
dot (ao or na). These strokes occupy 3 inches, and 
are succeeded by three short lines to the left (F, 3 inches), 
followed by a space of 2 inches, in which is a dot (a), 
and ending at top with four short lines to the right 
(c, 3 inches). 

The uncertainty in deciphering this inscription arises 

5TH SER., VOL. 1 t 
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chiefly from the blank spaces, which appear destitute of 
decided letter markings. Whether this difficulty arises 
from the abrasion of the surface of the stone in such 
parts, or from the incompleteness of the inscription 
itself, is perhaps impossible at the present time to be 
determined. I have considered it necessary to state 
the present condition of these two stones as precisely 
as possible, the accompanying figure being drawn by 
camera from several rubbings. 
I. O. WEstwoop. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE VITALIANUS 
OGHAM STONE. 


Durine the Meeting of the Cambrian Archeological 
Association at Fishguard, one of the excursions led the 


members to the interesting church and cross of Nevern, 
whence Mr. G. E. Robinson and myself took the oppor- 
tunity of visiting the Vitalianus stone at Cwm Gléyne. 
In Gibson’s Camden, p. 638; Gough’s Camden, ii, 
p. 521; ed. 2, vol. iii, p. 151, this stone was accurately 
described, and was stated to be standing on the north 
side of the church of Nevern, being two yards high, 
triquetrous in form, and inscribed with Roman capital 
letters— | 
VITALIANI 
EMERET] 0], 

the a and L in the upper line being conjoined and the 
n reversed. When I first visited Nevern, Tegid and I 
in vain searched for this stune (Arch. Camb., 1860, 
p. 52). It was, however, subsequently ascertained that 
the stone, described as a cross, had been moved from 
Nevern to Cwm Gloyne farm, two miles distant, by 
Mr. Owen. Here it was subsequently discovered by 
Professor Rhys, who favoured me with a rubbing from 
which the drawing of the Roman inscription was pub- 
lished by me in my Lap. Walll., pl. li, fig. 58, the letters 
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being between three and four inches high, and occupying 
16 inches across the lower part of the front of the stone. 
In my engraving above referred to there are seve- 
ral slight inaccuracies which I have corrected, with the 
assistance of Mr. Robinson, in the accompanying figure 
(drawn from sketches and rubbings made on the spot 
by both of us), the letters and markings on the stone 
being drawn to the same scale by the aid of the camera, 
whereas the stone itself is diminished in size, so that 
the inscription appears too large for the stone. 

The stone is now used as one of the gateposts at the 
commencement of a lane running out of the long, up- 
hill road to Cardigan, about two miles from Nevern, 
leading to the Cwm Gloyne farm. It will be seen that 
the inscription is cut in tall, narrow Roman capital let- 
ters, the first a in the top line being united at bottom 
to the bottom cross-stroke of the L, which extends also 
to the bottom of the first stroke of the second a. 
Between these two letters there is a tall, straight, 
upright stroke, which I presume is part of the letter L, 
followed by a short, indistinct stroke for an 1. Pos- 
sibly, however, the L may be formed by the conjunction 
of the bottom of the second stroke of the first a and 
the bottom horizontal bar; in which case the tall, up- 
right stroke would be an 1, and the little, obscure mark 
an accidental flaw in the stone. The Nn is reversed. 
The fifth letter in the second line is clearly an z, and 
the r is followed by a large, clear 0, three inches in dia- 
meter. 

Along the upper angle of the stone runs an ogham 
inscription, for the first time represented in the accom- 
panying Plate, which is read virattant by Prof. Rhys 
(Arch. Camb.,1873, p.387,and 1874, p.20). Dr. Ferguson, 
who had also visited the stone, states that the viTaLI- 
ANI of the Latin text is certainly echoed by an oghamic 
FITALIANI. My figure of these ogham letters is drawn 
from the rubbings and sketches of Mr. Robinson and 
myself, and closely agree with Mr. Brash’s figure (Og- 
ham Stones, p. 347). The inscription occupies 21 inches, 
42 
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and is composed as follows, reading from below, as 
usual. First are three short strokes to the right (7), 
then four dots on the angle of the stone (g), then three 
short strokes to the left (F), then an obscure dot on the 
angle (a), and two straight strokes to the right (p), 
then five marginal dots with about three-quarters of an 
inch between them (1), followed at a little distance 
(13 inch) by a single dot (a), then five straight strokes 
to the right (Q), and at the top are five dots (1) on the 
angle of the stone, which is here somewhat obliquely 
truncated. The three terminal letters, agi, would seem 
to imply the want of a previous M tu make the word 
(m) ro =. Meat of the usual formula; but although 


there is a space between the last of the five dots—1, 
and the dot representing the second a (which should 
be a single oblique stroke crossing the angle of the 
stone, and extending on both the right and left sides 
of the angle), yet in our various rubbings and drawings, 


as well as in Mr. Brash’s notice, there is no trace of 
such a stroke. The oblique fracture at the top of the 
stone may have possibly broken off some more of the 
ogham characters, which might have been the letters 
of the father’s name. 

It is difficult to make our reading of this ogham 
inscription correspond with that of Dr. Ferguson men- 
tioned above. 

I. O. WEstwoop. 

Oxford. Dec, 1883. 








“A DISCOVERIE OF THE PRESENT ESTATE 
OF THE BYSHOPPRICKE OF ST. ASAPHE.”! 
(Brit. Mus. MSS., Lansdowne, 120.) 


Tuts MS. discloses a sad state of things in the diocese 
of St. Asaph, at the date of which it speaks—1587, 
and has often been quoted in illustration of the 
pluralities and non-residence that prevailed in the 
episcopate of Bishop William Hughes, and of his own 
unfitness for the post. Its authority has been the 
more readily accepted, because it bears on the back a 
contemporary date, 24th February 1587, and asserts 
that all its statements “are to be found of records or 
notoriously known, so that they cannot be denied”. 
But there is no attestation to the indictment,—no 
mention of the impoverished condition to which, from 
one cause or another, the See had been reduced; nor of 
the Faculty which under those conditions Archbishop 
Parker had felt justified in granting to him, to hold 
with his See, the Archdeaconry, and the Rectory of 
Llysfaen, with other benefices to the amount of £150 
per-annum. And it is difficult to reconcile the value 
of the benefices, as here estimated, with the official 
return made only fifty years earlier in the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII, a.p. 1535, commonly 
called “The King’s Book”. For the valuation there 
given is here multiplied by an increase, ranging from 
four to six times the amount: a ratio, we venture to 
think, greater considerably than the actual facts would 
admit. Allowing, however, for this, the “ Discoverie” 
has an historic interest, and exposes some very gross 


1 “Dr, Hughes of Ca’br’ first, and aft’rw’ds we’t to Cambridge”, 
in another hand. The “ Ca’br’ first’? should probably be Oxford, 
and refers to his migration from Oxford to Cambridge. William 
Hughes, 8.T.P., was Bishop of St. Asaph from 1573-1601. 
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abuses of administration ; abuses with which we would 
contrast the action of his eminent and learned suc- 
cessor in the See, Dr. William Morgan, as shown in his 
correspondence with Sir John Wynn of Gwydyr. 


D. R. T. 


“The estate of the Byshoppricke of St. Asaphe nowe standeth 
thus : 

“Most of the great lyvings w’thin that dioces, some w’th cure 
of soules & some w’thout cure, are either holden by the L. By- 
shopp hymself in com’endam, or els they are in the possession 
of suche men as do dwell out of the countrie. 

“These are holden by the L. B. in com’endam : 

“1, The Archadeconrie being well worthe 400/7. yerely. To 
the w’ch these benefices with cure do belong,—Llangwstenin, 
Disserth, Rhylyfnwyd ;! and these w’thout cure,—Abergele R., 
Bettws R., Llandrillo in Rhos pore., Llanrwst pore. 

“2. Cwm R. sine cura, yerly worth 1d, 

“3. Llandrillo in Deyrnion R. sine cura, worth lxxx/i. 

“4, Llangwm R. sine cura, yerly worth 1x/i. 

“5. Llandrinio R. wth 3 cures, viz. Llandrinio, Llandissilio, 
Melverley, worth yerly clxli. 

“6. Llysvayn R. cu’ cura, yerly worth Ii. or better. 

“7, Castell R. cum cura, yerly worth li. 

“8. Mallwyd R. cu’ cura, yerly worth lxx/i. 

“ix cures & vij w’thout cure. 

“The sayd L. Byshoppe hath had in his com’endam six other 
benefices w’th cure, the w’ch he resigned upon having of the 
better, viz..—1, Abergele Vic. ; 2, Bettws Vic.; 3, Gresford Vic.; 
4, Myvot Vic.; 5, Arbistocke R.; 6, Llanykill R. 

“These followinge are in the possession of them that live out 
of the countrie, whereof some were collated by the L. B. that 
now is, viz. : 

“1, Vaynol Prebend, yerly worth cc marks, in the possession 
of Dr. Yale of the Arches. 

“2. Llanyfyth Preb., well worth cli. yerly, in the possession 
of Dr. Lewyn of the Arches’ 

“3. Kilken R. sine cura, with Ili. yerly, in the possession of 
Mr. Tomson dwelling about London. 


1 Hodie, Newmarket. 

2 David Yale, LL.D., Prebendary of Chester, 1582, and Chancel- 
lor of that diocese, 1587-1608. 

3 William Lewen, LL.B., Dean of the Court of Arches. 
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“4, Skeiviog R.,in the possession of Mr. Henry Mostyn,' Chan- 
celor of Bangor. 

“5, Whyttinton R. cu’ cura, of the patronage of Mr. Albany, 
in the-possession of Mr. Bagshaw? of Lichfilde. 

“6. Oswestrie Vic., of the patronage of the Erle of Arw dell, 
in the possession of .........° 

“7, Machynlleth R., in the possession of Mr. Hughes of Meri- 
onethshire. 

“And of aunciente collation these : 

“1, Meleden Preb., worth yerly lii., in the possession of Mr. 
Ireland of Chester.* 

“2. Llanrwst R., in the possession of Dr. Jones® of the Arches. 

“3. Llansannan R. pore., in the possession of the same. 

“4, Llanarmon R., in the possession of the Deane of Canter- 
burie. Mr. Rogers”® [“ 2” in two different hands]. 

“5, Estyn R., in the possession of the same man. Mr. Wynn” 
[in another hand]. 

~ 6. Corwen R., in the possession of Dr. Meyrick’ of Lich- 

filde. 


1 Henry Mostyn, LL.D., V. Whitford, 1586-91; Chancellor of 
Bangor, 1586; K. Llanllechid and Canon of Bangor, 1600. He was 
of Talacre, and there is a monument to his memory in Llanasa 


Church. He died in 1616. 

2 J. Bagshaw, R. Whittington, 1585-1605, and V. Oswestry, 1591- 
99. The Bishop. had refused to institute him to the cure of Whit- 
tington on the ground that he did not understand Welsh sufficiently 
well to minister in that language. Hence arose the suit, “‘ Albany 
v. the Bishop of St. Asaph”, reported in 1, Leonard, 39, and Crook, 
Elizabeth, 119. 

3 William Owen, “ William Lleyn,” was Vicar of Oswestry, 1583- 
87; and William Hoxton succeeded him in 1587, but was promoted 
to the rectory of Selattyn in 1588. 

4 Robert Ireland, LL.B.; Canon, 1553; R. Denbigh, 1554; Pre- 
bendary of Meliden, 1558; was probably an old man by this time. 
In the Return made to Archbishop Parker in 1560 he is described 
as “ Vicarius de Denbigh, et in eadem residens, sed non hospitalis.” 

5 Henry Jones, D.C.L., All Souls, Oxford. He was consulted by 
Queen Elizabeth in the case of Leslie, Bishop of Ross, who having 
come to her as Ambassador from Queen Mary, fomented a rebellion 
against her. (Browne Willis, i, p. 345.) 

6 Richard Rogers, Archdeacon of St. Asaph and Bishop Suffra- 
gan of Dover, 1560; Dean of Canterbury, 1584. Buried in that 
Cathedral in 1594, set. 64. The ‘‘ 2” probably refers to the two rec- 
tors of that name in succession, Robert and Richard. 

7 Edmund Meyrick, LL.D., Prebendary of Lichfield; Archdeacon 
of Bangor, 1560 ; Chancellor of St. Asaph, 1570. He was of Bod- 
organ, and brother of Rowland Meyrick, Bishop of Bangor. 
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“'7, Llandyssyl R., in the possession of Dr. Lewys! ye Q. 
Chapl’n. : 

“There is nev’ a preacher w’thin the sayd dioces (the L. B. 
only excepted) that keepeth ordinarie residence and hospitalitie 
upon his lyvinge, but Dr. Powell & Dr. Morgan & the p’son of 
Llanvechen,? an aged man about Ixxx yeres olde. 

“ By reason of the com’endams and absence aforesayd, hospi- 
talitie now of late is greatly decayed in that dioces. These are 
cleane gon w’ch of late were great howskeepers, viz. : 

“1. The Deane. One Banks not 23 yers old® [in different 
hands]. He that now hath ‘the name to be Deane nev’ kept 
house in all his life, And is an unfitt man for that place and 
calinge in all respects, being not past xxiiij yeres olde. 

“2. The Archedecon hath ben the best houskeeper in 
the countrie. But now the Lyvinge is in the L. Byshopp 
Comendam. 

“ 3. The p’son of Llysvaen. Now the L. B. Comendam. 

“4, The p’son of Skeiviog.* Now absent. 

“5, The Viccar of Cwm.® The now incu’bent, being also 
parson of Northop and of Whytford, two of the greatest lyvings 
in all the dioces boordeth in the Alhouse. 

“6. The p’son of Whyttington. Now absent. 


“7, The person of Llandrinio. Now the L. B. Comendam. 


1 Griffith Lewis, D.D., Prebendary of Worcester, 1571, and of 
Westminster, 1577 ; was made Dean of Gloucester, 1594, 

2 David Powell, D.D., the scholar and historian, at this time Vicar 
of Meifod, and sine cure Rector of Llansantffraid. William Mor- 
gan, D.D., Vicar of Llanrhaiadr yn Mochnant, translator of the 
Bible into Welsh, and Bishop of St. Asaph, 1601. Thomas Powell, 
Rector of Llanfechain, 1562 ; Archdeacon of St. Asaph, 1560; Rec- 
tor of Hirnant, 1588-9. See his pedigree in Lewis Dwnn, i, 280. 

3 Thomas Banckes, A.M., Dean of St. Asaph, 1587-1634. From 
the large number of preferments bestowed upon him so early, it is 
evident that sine cures were conferred not only on laymen, as we 
have already seen, but also on minors; for he was sine cure Rector, 
in succession, of Caerwys and Llangwm, 1582-84, when only eighteen 
to twenty years of age ; Pennant, 1583-88 ; Canon, 1585-87; Llan- 
santffraid in Mechain, 1585-1600; Llandrillo in Edeirnion, 1600-34. 

* Henry Mostyn, LL.D., Chancellor of Bangor. Supra. 

5 George Smyth of Pwllhalog in Cwm, “ Bachelor of the Law, 
p’son of Northop and Flint Chappell, and p’son of Whitford, Vicar 
of Combe, and one of the Canons of the Cathedral Churche of St. 
Asaph, died vii April 1608.” (See Cwtta Cyfarwydd.) He was a 
great benefactor to the several parishes. Could there be a mistake 
as to the import of the word “Alhouse”’, seeing there was a family 
oi that name at the time in St. Asaph ? 
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“8, The person of Castell, a great houskeeper. Now the 
L. B. Comendam. 

“9. The p’son of Llandrillo. Now the L. B. Comendam. 

“10. The p’son of Mallwyd. Now the L. B. Comendam. 

“The Lyvinges being subducted, the relieff of the poor must 
needs decay. 

“Parcells of the Byshoppricke leased and confirmed by the 
L. B. that now is, to the hindrance of his successors. 

“1. The Lordshipe of Meleden (the moytie whereof being in 
lease before, he boughte of Mr. Symon Thelwal, Esquire, to 
whom he gave for the same the Viccarage of Moulde for his 
sonne) he hathe confirmed for lyves to the use of his own 
children. 

“2. The Rectorie of Llanhasaph he hathe for the summe of 
ecclz. confirmed for lyves to Mr. Piers Mostyn, Esq.? 

“3. The Manor of Llandegla to his cousm Hue Kendrick of 
London. 

“4, The B. landes in S. Martin’s he graunted to the olde 
Tenaunts yf they will pay him clxx/i., otherwise the same are 
graunted to the use of his own children. 

“5. A portion of Tythe in the p’ishe of Blodwall of the yerly 
rente of xx/i., he hath confirmed in lease to Mr. Dd. Jones, Gent., 
for xis. rent, in part of payment of a purchase of certen freholde 
lands w’h he purchased of the same Jones, to him and to his 
heires for ever, for the w’h beside the sayd lease he gave a cli. 
in money, the lands being worth xxii. yerely. 

“6. Llangwstenin, a parcell of the Archedeconrie, he hathe 
confirmed in lease to Will’m ap Richard of Conwey. 

“Other Leases w’h the sayd L. B., for money or other plea- 
sures, hath confirmed. 

“1. The Rectorie of Llanrhaiadr, beinge yerely worth clx/i., 
he hath confirmed in lease to the widdow of Mr. John Dudley, a 
small rent reserved to the incumbent. 

“2. The Rectorie of Whytfor he hath in like manner for a 
peece of money confirmed to Mr. Roger Maneringe of Nantwiche. 

“3. The Rectorie of Northope, being the best in all that 
dioces, he hath in like manner confirmed in lease. 

“4, The Rectorie of Hstyn he hath likewise confirmed in 
lease. 

“5. The Rectorie of Llansilin, beinge the Dividend of the 


1 Eusebius Thelwall was Vicar of Mold, 1576-94. 

2 Mr. Piers Mostyn of Talacre. 

3 This was the gravt confirmed by Richard II to Bishop Sprid- 
lington, A.D. 1357, “ad proprios usus’’. 
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Chapter, he confirmed to the use of his owne wief and children, 
promising great preferments to some of the Prebends to graunt 
to him their portions of the same. And when he had obtained 
his requeste, he nowe refuseth to perform his promise unto 
them. 

“6. He hath also confirmed a parcell of Tythe belonging to 
the Vicarage of Henllan, and the two co’portionarie Prebends of 
Llanvaire, to his own sister. 

“ And to that ende he may confirme what he will himself, he 
hathe. gotten all the keys of the Chapter Seale to the keepinge 
of his owne chapplens, whom he may com’aunde, whereby it 
may well appeare what he meanethe to do hereafter. 

“1. The sayd L. B. in all his ordinarie Visitationes causes 
the clergie of his dioces to pay for his L. diett and the diett of 
his traine, ov’ and above the accustomed procurationes appoynted 
by the lawes for that purpose and contrarie to the same lawes. 

“2. He comonly gevethe no benifice, befor he hath gotten 
the harvest for himself, yf the same do fall that he may so do. 

“3, And now (the mor is the pitie) he is altogether geven to 
the purchasing of lands to him and to his heires. And hath 
geven out great summes of money upon morgauge of landes. 

“As upon the landes of Mr. Edwards of Chirk (as it is re- 
ported), the summe of seven hundred pounds. Mr. Conwey, 
the summe of , wh thinge is a scandal to his profession, 
and an evel example for usurie to the Laytie. 

“4, The Officers of his Consistorie Courte do receive great 
summes of money of offenders in redemption of their corporall 
penaunce, neve’ send the same nor any parte thereof, to the 
pishes where the offences are com‘itted, but either take the 
same to their own uses or geve it to his L. w’thout any notice 
or satisfaction to the congregation offended. 

“5. Ther is no Table of Ffees sett up in the Consistorie ac- 
cordinge to the Canons. 

“6, Ther are no Ov’seers appointed for divine Service w’thin 
that Dioces, according to the institutions (?), wch thinge hath 
been a great cause of so many recusants in that countrie. 

“ All the premisses are to be founde of Records or notoriously 
knowen, so that they can not be denied.” 

On back of MS. :— 

“24 Feb., 1587. 
State of ye B. of St. Assaph, lviiii.” 
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(Continued from p. 330, vol, xiv, 4th Series.) 


The Right Hon. Lord Harlech’s MSS. at Brogyntyn, 
relating to Wales. 


A FOLIO volume, paper, sixteenth century, in Welsh, contains a 
few chronological stanzas, genealogies of North Wales, Compu- 
tum Manuale by Dayid Nanmor, a tract on heraldry, and gene- 
alogies of families of North and South Wales. 

A quarto yolume, paper, seventeenth century, of Welsh pro- 
verbs translated into Latin (Welsh and Latin) by Dr. John 
Davies of Mallwyd. About 103 leaves. 

1636. Original Council letter to the Sheriff of Monmouth- 
shire ; to provide a ship of 400 tons for North Wales; its value 
is £4,000, the County of Merioneth to bear £400; instructions 

4} pp.). 
; The Civil War letters are nearly all to Sir John Owen, Sheriff 
of Carnarvonshire. 

1644, Aug. 3. From Prince Rupert at Chester, to Sir John 
Mennes, Knight, Governor of N. Wales, and others. Enquire 
what moneys have been levied for the King for armes, powder, 
repaire of bridges, poll money, etc.; what is unexpended pay to 
the High Sheriff to be employed in the public service. 

1644, March 29. Prince Rupert to Sir John Owen ; to receive 
the contributions of the hundred of Creuthyn, etc., for the sup- 
port of the garrison and town of Conwy. 

1644, Oct. 23. Prince Maurice to Sir John Owen; orders 
him to march to-morrow with all foot, etc., to Rhuabon, and 
rendezvous in the first great field between that and the river 
Dee, by 9 o’clock, on the way to Newbridge. 

1643, Nov. 10. Rowland Vaughan (Sheriff), Owen Salisbury, 
and Edmund Meyrick to , the Parliament forces have 
taken Wrexham and those parts, fear an advance, 
are going to raise 100 musketeers to repair to Edyrnion, to be 
billeted there on the charge of the County. 

1643, Feb. 14, Oxford. Sign Manuel of King Charles to a 
printed proclamation. Asks Mr. Wynne for a loan of £20. 

19 Car. I, Nov. 13. Copy of a letter from King Charles (not 
addressed) ; expects soldiers from Ireland, to provide clothes, 
shoes, stockings, and apparel for 500 men, and victuals for 
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4,000 for fifteen days, or money sufficient for the same use, to 
be brought to Conwy, where he has appointed a magazine. 

1644, May 16. From Prince Rupert at Salop. He will confirm 
appointment of John Morgan to be Governor of Harlech Castle. 

20 Car. I, Dec. 10. Prince Rupert appoints Sir John Owen 
to be Governor of the Castle of Conwy (parchment, with seal). 

1644, Jan. 27. John Byron to Sir John Owen; complains 
of having made journeys and written volumes of letters to 
Wales, and only received promises, but no performance, to help 
to retrieve Chester; makes another appeal. Brereton, Middleton, 
and .Miller are drawn about the city; the garrison weak. 
Numerous letters and notes by King Charles, Prince Rupert, 
and Prince Maurice, and John Byron in 1644 and 1645, relative 
to the rebellion in Wales, the siege of Chester, etc. 

1644, Feb. 17. From Prince Maurice (at Ruthin). A pro- 
clamation about his soldiers who had deserted ; all mayors, etc., 
to seize them. 

1644, March 2, 3, 7, 12,16. Five letters from Prince Rupert 
to Sir John Owen about the enemy, and with regard to Sir 
John Owen’s troops. 

1644, March 3. Prince Maurice (at Chester) to Sir John 
Owen ; hears that the enemy intend to force their passage into 
Wales, either by Hoult pass or some of the fords; tells him to 
draw all his foot together to be at the rendezvous on Common 
Wood at four that afternoon, where he is to expect further 
orders from him ; when drawn together he is to send the Prince 
an exact list of his number of foot. 

1644, March 20. Prince Maurice (at Chester) to the Sheriffs 
and Commissioners of Array for the counties of Denbigh and 
Flint; to search for arms left by the soldiers of Anglesey, 
Merioneth, and Carnarvon in several houses in the counties, 
and bring them to Wrexham for the King’s service. 

1645, April 2. Prince Rupert te Sir John Owen and Col. 
Thelwall. Order to march, with the 1,000 men which were to 
be raised out of the counties of North Wales, and all others 
they can get, to Hereford, and then to receive further orders 
from him. 

1645, April 7. King Charles (at Oxford) to the High Sheriff 
of Carnarvon. Asks for a list of all persons who have come 
into Carnarvonshire from other counties. 

1645, April 12. John Byron to the Sheriff and Commissioners 
of Array of the counties of North Wales. Directs them to 
have troops ready at an hour’s notice to aid the Prince in the 
relief of Chester. Jndorsed,—Received the 29th April. 

1645, July 20. King Charles (at Ragland) to Sir John Owen. 
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Endeavours to effect a reconciliation between Sir John and the 
Archbishop of York (Williams). 

Copy of articles of high treason exhibited against the Arch- 
bishop by Sir John Owen. 

Extracts from Hacket’s Life of Williams. Counter-charge by 
the Archbishop. 

1645, July 20. King Charles (at Ragland) to the Sheriffs of 
Anglesey, Carnarvon, and Merioneth. Asks them to enter into 
an association with South Wales to raise forces, place garrisons, 
etc., against the Scots and other invaders and rebels. 

1645, July 27. King Charles (at Ruperry) orders the goods 
in the Castle of Aberconwy to be kept safe from embezzlement, 
and to let the respective owners have them; they were put 
there for safety while in the Archbishop’s hands. 

1645, Aug. 3. John Byron at Lleweny to Sir John Owen. 
He is to harass the rebels in their incursions into Merioneth- 
shire. 

1645, Sept. 28. Renewal of Sir John Owen’s Commission to 
be Governor of the castle and town of Conwy. 

1645, Oct. 2. John Byron (at Chester) to Sir J. Owen and 
the Mayor. Orders them to draw together the forces of the 
three counties of North Wales, and go to Chester and keep open 
the markets on that side and annoy the enemy; has ordered 
his regiment of horse to join Sir John; tells him to add what 
gentlemen and others are possible. 

1645, Dec. 21. William Neale to Byron. Tells that Captain 
Dutton got into Chester safe with the money and ammunition, 
and the enemy had left Chester and gone over the bridge. Asks 
for forces. 

1645, Dec. 21. Gilbert Byron to Sir J. Owen, enclosing copy 
of letter from Sir W. Neale. Asks that his forces will come 
with speed (since the enemy are drawing off) toward Ruthland. 

1646, April 24. John Ebor (the Archbishop of York) to Sir 
John Owen. Tells him to make use of the writer’s provisions 
and arms at Llanrwst (in Gwydir) against the rebels. 

16..., Sept. 3. The Archbishop of York to several Welsh 
gentlemen. A long letter suggesting a meeting to consider the 
King’s letter, etc. 

1646, Nov. 9. Copy of agreement between my Lord of York 
and other Commissioners appointed on behalf of Major-General 
Mytton and Colonel Richard Lloyd and others, Commissioners 
for Sir John Owen, Governor of the Castle of Conwy, for sur- 
render of the Castle. 

16..., Sept. 9. Winchcome, Sir John, to his wife. The King 
has raised the siege of Chester, to their general joy. He hopes 
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ere long to write of the passage between the King and that trai- 
tor Essex. He has borrowed of David Lloyd, the drover, £10, 
“which I desire you of all love to pay upon sight of this my 
letter. Essex is here in a straite, and wishes himself att Lon- 
don again.” 

1649, Dec. 30. John Carter to Robert Anwyl, Esq. Demands 
the £1,200 due to Mr. Owen, and ordered by the Committee. 

1650, May 17. J. Carter and George Twiselton to Edward 
Meyrick. Demand £150, for which he stood bound, part of the 
£1,200. 

Copy of charges against Sir John Carter. Carter, with others, 
was entrusted with the command of Wales, and for his ‘services 
was knighted. He was one of the Commissioners for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Wales, and acted violently. 

1594, Nov. 21. Lord Pembroke to the Sheriff, etc., of Carnar- 
von. With this they will receive copies of Council letters for 
restraining the high price of grain, and Her Majesty’s printed 
book of orders concerning the same. 

Another portfolio contains historical letters and papers from 
about the time of the Restoration to the Revolution. They are 
mostly addressed to Sir John Owen and Sir Robert Owen. 

12 Car. II, Oct. 18. King Charles II to the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Winchester. Requests that William Owen may have the 
church of Gresford. 

1685, June 13. W., Bishop of St. Asaph, to Sir Robert Owen 
about the Duke of Monmouth’s intended invasion. 

1687-8, March 24. Lord Chancellor Jeffreys to Sir Robert 
Owen. The King has made him Lord Lieutenant of Salop. 

A portfolio containing lots of Welsh poetry on separate sheets 
of paper, much of it in the handwriting of the bards, sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; many of the poems being gratula- 
tory, and for special occasions, and giving notice of the dates of 
births, deaths, and marriages. 

There are a great many papers of pedigrees of the Godolphins, 
Middletons, and others. 

1586. Some law-papers between Robert Earl of Leicester and 
other persons show that red deer were then common in the wild 
districts of Carnarvonshire. 

1665, Sept. 24. Lord Carbery to Sir Richard Wynn, Bart., 
and other Deputy Lieutenants for Carnarvon. On examination 
of persons engaged in the rising late attempted in London, finds 
that they had correspondence in Wales with Vavasour Powell ; 
bids them seize and imprison the disaffected. 
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WILL dated 21 Sept. 1556; proved 2 July 1557 (22 Wrastley). 
“Thomas Roncorne, clarke,!...I will that my bodye be buried 
w’thin the chauncell of Bebynton...my two nephewes, Robert 
Flecher and Willyam Trotebecke, gentilmen,...my brother Traf- 
ford and my sister...Item I bequethe to Edward Gregory, clarke, 
thadwoeson of my archedeaconrye. Item I bequeth to Roger 
Saston, clarke, myne adwoason of Bebyngton in case Sir Thomas 
Holecroft wilbe contentyd to Resign Woverham to Willyam 
Collys, clarke, nowe curate at Bebyngton. Also I bequeth to 
Robert Watton, clerke, thadwooson of the parsonage of Leck- 
afforde in Hampshire...And I will and bequethe the seconde 
adwooson of my archedeaconrye to one of Griffith Wynes sonnes, 
to be apoynted by my executours...my nesse Ellen Cattingham 
iijli. vjs. viijd. to her mariage...my sister Rogerson...my sister 
Cicelye Hough...my sister Cattingham...to the churche of Beb- 
ington a vestment with the appurtenaunce, a superaltarie, and 
a corporas...Thies being witnesses, Margaret Rogerson, Kathe- 
ryn Cottingham, James Banes, William Colleys, clerk, William 
Greeck, John Cottingham...Memorandum. Left whear Willyam 
Trotebeck knowith, in golde, sixscore poundes, and in white 
money, threscore poundes and odde.” 

One Alice Isham, presumably next of kin to the deceased, 
unsuccessfully disputed this will. 

Tuomas Runcorn was the last Provost of St. Elizabeth’s Col- 
lege, near Winchester, and signed the surrender of it on March 
17, 1543-4. He was at that time also Prebendary of Winches- 
ter Cathedral ; appointed March 28,1541. The last time I meet 
with him as Prebendary is at the chapter held on June 23, 1554; 
and on the 2nd of the next month, Richard Marshall, clerk, was 


1 Thomas Runcorn, M.A., presented by the Crown, April 2, 1554, 
to a Prebend in Chester Cathedral, fifth stall, Rector of Bebington, 
and Archdeacon of Bangor, was Prebendary also of Winchester and 
Lincoln, and was succeeded in the archdeaconry of Bangor by Edward 
Gregory (supra), Prebendary of Chester, sixth stall, 1554; deprived 
by Queen Elizabeth. (Ormerod, Cheshire, i,271.) But Le Neve (Fasti, 
p- 29) makes him Archdeacon of Bangor from 1525 to 1556. The 
advowsons must refer to livings held by him in commendam with 
the archdeaconry, and, with those of Bebington and Leckford, make 
up the four permitted in the licence, 4 Nov. 1535, infra. 
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collated to the stall, vice Runcorn resigned. In 1540 or there- 
abouts this Thomas Runcorn was collated or instituted to the 
rectory of Crawley, near Winchester ; and on December 8, 1556, 
another rector was collated to it, then vacant by his (Runcorn’s) 
death. 

Robert Watton, who is mentioned in Runcorn’s will, was Pre- 
centor of the College of St. Elizabeth, before named, at the time 
of its surrender, March 17, 1543-4. In 1548 I meet with him 
as curate of Crawley, his former Provost being its rector. He 
was also curate there in 1551, and apparently in 1555, when 
“D’nus Robertus ......” occurs. In 1559 he occurs as one of the 
Minor Canons and Sub-Chantor of Winchester Cathedral. 

Thomas Runcorn was never rector nor prebend of Leckford, 
though the clause in his will shows that he had obtained, either 
by purchase or gift, the right of presentation for one term ; and 
this fact fills up a hiatus in the episcopal Register of Dr. John 
White, and as such I value it. On July 29, 1534, Sir George 
Shelly, chaplain, was instituted to the prebend of Leckford; and 
on November 18, 1557, Sir Robert Watton, clerk, was instituted 
to the same prebend, then vacant by the death of Master George 
Shelly. He was presented to it “per discretos viros Magistros 
Johannem Seaton clericum et Johannem Potinger, veros et indubi- 
tatos ipsius ecclesie prebendalis ratione cujusdam deputationis eis 
per” the entry being thus left incomplete. By your kind- 
ness the remainder is now supplied. Mr. Robert Watton occurs 
as prebend on Sept. 22, 1591. I cannot trace him later. He 
must have died before 1606, in which year I have noted that 
Mr. William Say occurs as prebendary of Leckford. 

Since writing the above, I have found among my papers a 
copy of the licence of non-residence granted to Thomas Runcorn 
by Henry VIII on Nov. 4, 1535 (which probably smoothed the 
way for his making the surrender of St. Elizabeth’s College), 
“that he may take and keep and enjoy all such benefices as he 
all ready hath, or hereafter shall have, being of our gift or of 
any others, not exceeding the number of four, with cure of souls, 
and to be non-resident, without encurring any loss, danger, 
penalty,” etc. On his appointment as Provost of St. Elizabeth’s 
College, no doubt he was willing to do anything to serve the 
King; and when the time came, he gave up his College with its 
lands and endowments. 

Ex inform. F. J. BAIGENT. 








ON THE DESCENT OF THE ESTATES OF 
WALTER DE CLIFFORD. 


WALTER DE CuiFForD, the third Baron by tenure, mar- 
ried Margaret, the widow of John de Braose of Brembre, 
Sussex, and daughter of Llywelyn, Prince of Wales. He 
died in 1263. leaving an only child by Margaret his wife, 
the heir to his estates,—Maud, who married William 
de Longespée, son of the Earl of Salisbury. William 
died in 1257, leaving by his wife a daughter, Margaret, 
who afterwards married Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lin- 
coln. Maud, his widow, on her promise not to marry 
again without the King’s licence, was assigned her 
dowry ; but some time afterwards she complained to 
the King that John Giffard of Brimsfield, the first 
Baron by writ, had taken her by force from her manor 
house at Kanesford, carried her to his Castle of Brims- 
field, and married her. He denied that he had taken 
her against her will, and condoned his offence for 
marrying her without the King’s licence by pay- 
ment of a fine of 300 marcs. By him she had three 
daughters. 

On a partition in Chancery, made 27 Edward I, with 
the assent of the heirs and sharers of the lands and 
tenements, which John Giffard held of the King in 
chief, by the law of England, of the inheritance of 
Maude Longespée, his late wife, and which, by occasion 
of his death, were seized into the King’s hands, assign- 
ment was made to Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, and 
Margaret his wife, the eldest daughter by her first hus- 
anil and one of the heirs of Maud, of the Castle, 
manor, and honor of Clifford, with the hamlets of 
Midelwode and Brodemedwe, and their appurtenances, 
in the county of Hereford, of the yearly value of 
£27:16:2,; and of the manor of Glasbury, with the 
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appurtenances, in the same county,’ of the yearly value 
of £10 9s., to hold to them, with the knights’ fees, 
advowsons of churches, and all other their appurte- 
nances, together with the lands and tenements which 
Maud, the wife of the deceased, held as her dowry. 

In like manner assignment was made to Katherine 
de Aldithele (wife of Nicholas de Aldithele or Audley, 
sixth Baron by tenure), the second daughter, and 
another of the heirs of the aforesaid Maud, of the 
Castle of Llandovery, with the commots of Pervedd 
and Hirvrin in Wales, with all their appurtenances, of 
the yearly value of £35 : 3:3, to hold according to the 
law and custom of England. 

In like manner assignment was made to Alianore 
Giffard, third daughter, and another of the heirs of the 
said Maud (who afterwards married Fulk le Strange 
of Blackmere, first Baron by tenure), of the Castle of 
Corfham and manor of Culmington, with all their 
appurtenances, in the county of Salop, of the yearly 
value of £20:10: 8, to hold according to the law and 
custom of England. 

In like manner assignment was made to Maud Gif- 
fard, the fourth daughter, and another of the heirs of 
the said Maud de Longespée, of an acre of land, with 
the appurtenances, in the manor of Llandovery, of the 
yearly value of 4d.; and £10 of yearly rent out of the 
same manor assigned to Katherine deAldithele; and one 
acre of land, and 100s. of yearly rent, out of the manor of 
Culmington, assigned to Alianore Giffard, which was held 
of the King in chief; and of the Castle and manor of 
Bronllys (Brenthles), with the appurtenances, in Wales, 
which were held of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Essex 
and Hereford, by knight’s service, and which were of 
the yearly value of £13:16:10. (Rot. Orzg., vol. i, p.107.) 

Maud was given in marriage by the King to William 
Genevill,son of Geoffrey deGenevill and Maud daughter 
of Gilbert de Lacy.” 


1 This should be in Wales or Breconshire. 
2 See Dugd., Baron. and Mon. Anglicanum, p. 863. 
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Llandovery and the commots continued in the family 
of Audley for some time; but it remains to be ascer- 
tained how long Bronllys remained in the family of 
Genevill, and who were its after possessors. 


R. W. B. 








Biographical Notice. 


Epwarp Lowry BarnwELt. 


Tis gentleman was the third son of Charles Frederick Barnwell, 
formerly Fellow of Caius College, Cambridge. His mother was Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. John Lowry, Rector of Clogherny in the county 
of Tyrone. John Lowry was first cousin of Armar, the first Earl of 
Belmore, who added the name of Corry from his wife, a rich heiress. 
The wife of the Rev. John Lowry was Susannah, only daughter of 
the Rev. George Underwood, Rector of Kencott in Oxfordshire. 
Her mother was Jane Perrot, who with three sisters inherited the 
family estates. There was another family of the same name in the 
parish, whose mansion was near the church. The other Perrots 
lived on the hill above, and were known as “ Perrots of the Hill.”’ 
Anthony Wood, who was a friend of the latter family, says there were 
two Perrot families, one called ‘Gentlemen Perrots”; the other he 
insinuates was an illegitimate branch of the Herefordshire Perrots. 
In this case Wood is mistaken, for the two families were nearly con- 
nected, but seem to have had little intercourse although near neigh- 
bours. 

Charles Frederick Barnwell was the younger son of the Rev. 
Frederick Barnwell, Rector of Lawshall in the county of Suffolk, 
the youngest son of Charles Barnwell of Mileham in Norfolk. 
An account of this family, who finally settled in Norfolk during the 
reign of Elizabeth, will be found in Bloomfield’s history of the 
county, in Burke’s Landed Gentry, and more fully in the History of 
the Hundred of Launditch, by the late G. A. Carthew. 

Mr. E. L. Barnwell in 1820 went to the Grammar School of Bath, 
which previous to the Municipal Reform Bill was in high repute 
among the gentry of Bath and the county. Since the passing of 
the Act, from more than one cause, the School is now rather com- 
mercial than classical. The day of the Mayor’s election was always 
a holiday, except that the boys assembled in school in time for the 
service at the Abbey, every one being armed with sticks or canes, 
which they were allowed to use on the heads of such of the mob 
as broke through the line of procession. This seems to have been 
an ancient custom, as constables on each side flanked the boys, to 
protect them from violence; but during the time that Mr. Barnwell 
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was at the School no such violence was attempted, although the 
ranks were often charged by the town boys. In the Abbey the 
head boy delivered an address in Latin, for which he received 
from the new Mayor five guineas as an honorarium. The senior 
scholar of the Bluecoat School made a similar address, but in Eng- 
lish, which elicited a guinea from the same authority. At the con- 
clusion the boys were permitted to run up stairs to the great hall 
where the preparations for the civic banquet were in part laid out ; 
but however tempting they were, the young gentlemen had to be 
satisfied with feasting their eyes only. 

The discipline of the School was by no means rigid, nor was the 
head master an Orbilius. His name was Wilkins, and he was popu- 
lar with the boys. In the afternoon he was often absent, when the 
usual discipline was much relaxed. On one occasion one of the 
under-masters, a powerful man, more than six feet high, had a regu- 
lar fight with a boy in his class. A boy standing near had the book 
in his hand covered with blood, but from which of the two it pro- 
ceeded is uncertain. This master subsequently became the owner or 
the founder of a well known school at Wimbledon, which has contri- 
buted many distinguished officers to the army. 

In 1822 Mr. Barnwell’s father left Bath for London. The junior 
members of his family followed a few months later, from Combe 
Down, near Bath, which had been their usual summer retreat from 
the less bracing air of that part of Bath where they lived, namely, 
Henrietta Street. The cottage on Combe Down, which they gene- 
rally rented, was at that time occupied by an ancient couple, of 
whom the man had been a gamekeeper of Ralph Allen of. Prior 
Park, the friend of Pope and other distinguished men of the period, 
and whom Fielding has immortalised under the name of “ Squire 
Allworthy” in his History of Tom Jones. 

The journey by stage-coach from Bath to London occupied six- 
teen hours, starting about three p.M., and arriving at its destination 
after seven A.M. On changing horses at: Devizes, Mr. Barnwell was 
taken out of the coach to inspect the well known monument of 
Ruth Pierce, who is described as being struck dead while calling 
God to witness her innocence about some money transaction, when 
the evidence of her guilt was found in her hand. 

In 1823 the subject of our notice was sent to the private school 
of the Rev. Richard Povah, D.D., in Burton Crescent. Among the 
elder pupils was William Weldon Champneys, who held in succes- 
sion the livings of Whitechapel and St. Pancras, and died Dean of 
Ripon. From Dr. Povah’s school Mr. Barnwell was removed to 
that of Dr. Charles Burney at Greenwich, since pulled down, and 
become the site of Burney Street, now in the possession of the 
family. Here may be recorded a curious fact, that a room was 
especially called “the powdering room”, in which the boys (proba- 
bly the senior ones) had their hair powdered. The iron fixtures on 
which the towels were hanged remained until the demolition of the 
whole building. Here E. L. B. remained until his removal to 
Balliol College, Oxford. 
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He took his B.A. degree in the Easter term of 1834, having been 
awarded a first class in mathematics, and invited by the present 
Bishop of Salisbury (Moberly), on behalf of the Examiners, to go in 
for classical honours. This offer was declined, as the short time 
that intervened was required for preparing for the mathematical 
examination close at hand. In Octuber 1833 he became a member 
of the Oxford Heraldic Society, subsequently merged into the His- 
torical and Architectural Society, of which at the present time 
the writer is the President. He was in 1836 elected to a Scholar- 
ship in Jesus College, on which occasion he was ordained Deacon by 
Bagot, Bishop of Oxford. Soon after, he was offered the curacy of 
the new church at Malvern Wells, which he resigned on his appoint- 
ment to Dean Goodman’s School in Ruthin, in 1839, by Christopher 
Bethel, Bishop of Bangor. In 1837 he was ordained Priest by 
Bishop Carr of Worcester. ’ 

About 1846 the Rev. Henry Longueville Jones published, at his 
own cost, the first four volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 
Among the supporters of the work was Mr. Barnwell. In 1852 he 
was elected Local Secretary of the Association for Denbighshire ; 
and in 1854, at the Annual Meeting at Ruthin, on the resignation of 
the Rev. William Basil Jones (now Bishop of St. David’s), General 
Secretary. Up to this time the late Mr. Mason of Tenby was the 
printer and owner of the Journal, in accordance with an agreement 
made with Mr. W. Basil Jones and other officers of the Society, by 
which it was arranged that Mr. Mason should print at his own cost, 
and supply each member with the Journal at 10s. 6d. a year, the 
Society undertaking the cost of illustration and other expenses. 

As soon as Mr. Barnwell was in office, in conjunction with the 
late Mr. H. Longueville Jones, Professor Babington, and the Rev. 
John Williams (better known as Ab Ithel), he determined to alter 
the arrangement with Mr. Mason, and print for the Society, Mr. 
H. Longueville Jones giving his valuable services as Editor for some 
years gratuitously. For some reason or other, Mr. Mason soon after 
started the Cambrian Journal, and continued printing until 1860 both 
Journals. Previously to that year inconvenience had on more than 
one occasion arisen from communicatious intended for the Archceo- 
logia Oambrensis finding their way to the Cambrian Journal. The 
matter was considered at the Bangor Meeting, and if was unani- 
mously resolved that it was inexpedient that both Journals should 
be printed at the same office, and that Mr. Mason should say which 
Journal he would prefer. He selected his own, and the printing of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis was then advertised, and ultimately the 
tender of Mr. Richards of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
was accepted. Mr. Mason then disputed the right of the Society to 
use the title of Archeologia Cambrensis. Mr. Barnwell took the 
opinion of an eminent Counsel on the point, which was in favour 
of the Society, and there the matter ended. 

Mr. Barnwell continued to act as General Secretary, and occasion- 
ally as Editor of the Journal, until 1875, when he resigned his office, 
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which he had held for twenty-one years, with what amount of suc- 
cess may be learnt from his numerous contributions. He is now 
the Treasurer of the Association. 

In 1846 he married Matilda, a younger daughter of the Rev. C. J. 
Chapman of St. Peter’s Mancroft, Norwich, and only brother of the 
late Benedict Chapman, Master of Caius College, whom Gunning, 
in his Reminiscences of Oambridge, calls “the most benevolent of 
Tories”. In September 1865 Mr. Barnwell resigned his Mastership, 
and settled in Melksham in Wiltshire, in a part of which parish, too 
far for old and infirm people to attend the parish church, he built a 
church, and offered to provide a curate; but the Incumbent prefer- 
red a contribution to an endowment-fund. He also purchased an 
adjoining house for the use of the church, which has since been re- 
built in a more convenient situation. A large schoolroom was 
added, half the cost of which he contributed. It is also to the same 
liberality that the members of the Society are indebted for the pub- 
lication of the Lapidarium Wallie and the Cwtta Cyfarwydd. 

The surviving issue of Mr. Barnwell are a son, the Rev. Charles 
Edward Benedict Barnwell, M.A., Vicar of St. James’ Church, Devi- 
zes; and one daughter, Mary Elizabeth. 


Oxford. 


I. O. Westwoop. 


Note.—The Association is indebted for the excellent likeness of 
Mr. Barnwell accompanying this notice, to the liberality of Mr. 
R. H. Wood, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., who has previously given the admir- 
able engraving (Arch. Camb., 1883) which so vividly represents that 
well known and much loved veteran, Matthew Holbeche Bloxam. 











AN INDEX TO THE “ARCHAOLOGIA 
CAMBRENSIS.” 


As the Journal has now completed its thirty-eighth annual 
volume, besides several supplemental and extra ones, and has 
entered upon a Fifth Series, the opportunity is an appropriate 
one for eliciting more fully the opinion of members on the desir- 
ability of first drawing up an Index to the subjects treated of in 
the thirty-eight volumes already issued ; and secondly, of ana- 
lysing and systematising, as far as may be, the great mass of 
information brought together under the different heads, but scat- 
tered through the many volumes. 

As a full and accurate classification of the subjects of the 
several papers is an essential preliminary to any thorough and 
satisfactory discussion of their contents, we desire specially to 
invite suggestions as to the best and most suitable form which 
the Index should take, in order that it may some day be issued 
as a supplemental volume. 

Many attempts have been made to secure this end ; but with 
the exception of the four volumes of the Second Series and its 
Supplement, it has never yet been carried out. The Index to 
the Second Series is very full and comprehensive, and does ex- 
cellently for a limited number of volumes, but is not altogether 
handy and simple enough for an extended series of thirty-eight. 
Canon Thomas, when Editor, about 1877, drew up a rough index 
for his own use, and we remember he offered it to the Associa- 
tion ; but it was not considered sufficiently full and adequate 
to the need. We are, therefore, the more anxious to elicit fur- 
ther discussion and a better plan, in the hope that something 
definite may be decided upon at our Annual Meeting this sum- 
mer at Bala. 

It will, perhaps, facilitate matters if we put down,—Ist, the 
plan adopted for the Second Series ; 2nd, that which Mr. Thomas 
followed ; 3rd, one lately suggested by an active member of the 
Association ; 4th, another put forth by another member who has 
done excellent work for a daughter Society, and who made his 
suggestions in Bygones so far back as April 23, 1879. 

Ist, then, the “ Classified Index to the Volumes of the Second 
Series.” The chief subjects are arranged in alphabetical order, 
and subdivided as the case requires, with an index (also alpha- 
betical) under each head. Thus: 
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Antiquities, subdivided into Primeval and British . 12 reff. 
af af Roman 

Archeology, progress of : ‘ gan Ye a 

Architecture. Domestic : : : f ~ 27 

Ecclesiastical . ; ; i . 105 

a Military . : : F i 

Articles of British dress and armour, etc. 34 pp. double col. 

Biography and family history ; . 14 pp. ‘ 

Cromlechau, meini hirion 4 - : ee, 


Topography, in like manner, is arranged under the several 
counties ; and these, again, locally, in alphabetical order. This 
method is very complete and full; but it is intricate, and the 
five volumes require sixteen pages of double columns of index, 
with, of necessity, a considerable amount of cross-reference. 

2ndly. Mr. Thomas’ plan was to put everything under one of 
three heads, viz., General, Personal, or Local, and every item in 
its alphabetical order. Thus: 


A.—General, including acoustic contrivances in churches, agri- 
culture, antiquities, arts. 
Personal. Appleyard, Avan (Lords of). 
Local. Aber to Avan Wallia. 


And so on through the alphabet,with the result that although 
much less scientific than the former, it was at the same time 
much easier to find what might be wanted, as there were only 
three instead of many places to be looked up, and these in close 
proximity. The Index itself, so formed, was compiled from those 
given at the end of each volume. 

3rdly. Mr. J. Romilly Allen writes: “With regard to the 
future of the Journal, my idea is as follows,—the present system 
of writing papers for archeological journals is for each author 
to choose his own title, and at the end of a certain number of 
volumes to go through the whole, and make an index. My idea 
is to make the index first ; «.¢., get out a classified list of archx- 
ological subjects beforehand, and let the author or editor say 
under what particular heading any paper comes, and preface it 
with a letter or number corresponding to one of the divisions of 
the classified list. In this way the volumes would index them- 
selves as they went on; and finally, all the papers on one parti- 
cular branch of archeology might be collected together, and 
made into a volume which would form a text-book on the sub- 
ject. The chief difficulty lies in the classified list. 

“Another thing that I think ought to be undertaken is a list 
of antiquities, so as to show what has already been done in the 
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way of description, and where information is to obtained about 
any particular subject. See example below. 


LIST OF CROMLECHS. 


County —— 
Parish —— 





Name of Place.| Remarks. | Where described. Page. Jrd.Map Sheet. 




















“To sum up. Archeology has gone through several stages :— 
1. People formed collections of antiquities simply as curiosities, 
and for the pleasure of collecting. 2. They began to study col- 
lections, describe objects in journals, and endeavour by compa- 
rison to arrive at their uses. This information is, however, 
spread over endless volumes of the transactions of learned soci- 
eties. And 3, we now come to the time when archeology must 
enter upon the third stage, and take its place as an exact science, 
by tabulating and arranging the desultory work of the last forty 
years, and putting it into such a form as to be accessible to the 
general public; and at the same time so arranged that the new 
items of information which are every day cropping up may be 
added to what has gone before on some definite system, so as to 
prevent any confusion in the future, and save trouble in index- 


” 


information accumulated in the Archxologia Cambrensis”, and the 
difficulty of access to it, goes on to suggest that the information 
thus collected during thirty years, should be digested and system- 
atically arranged ; and, entering more into details, thinks that 
it would be desirable to initiate in connection with the Associa- 
tion a movement in every county in Wales—a work such as 
that which a daughter-society has done and is doing for one of 
the Welsh counties That Society freely acknowledges the 
great obligations it is under to the Cambrian Archeological 
Association. The mere collection and reprinting, with such 
modifications and additions as may be practicable, of all articles 
in the Archexologia Cambrensis respecting any particular parish, 
would soon form a large addition to the parochial histories of 
each county in the Principality. 

“The information from the Journal, with such additions as 
could readily be made by a resident on the spot, could easily be 


The Powysland Club for Montgomeryshire.—Epp. Ach. Cumb. 
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classified under general heads, such as the following, which 
were formerly suggested in the Archwologia Cambrensis :— 

“1, Physical feature and description; 2. Population; 3. Arche- 
ological; (a) British ; (6) Roman ; (c) Saxon ; (d) Medizval and 
Modern Periods; 4. Ecclesiastical Establishment ; 5. Folk-lore ; 
‘6. Biographical ; 7. Linguistical and Typographical; 8. Non- 
conformity ; 9. Education. Under each of these nine heads it 
would be easy to amplify and divide on a fixed plan. 

“Tf no one individual may be able to complete a parochial 
history, possibly many would be able and willing to undertake 
some one or more particular section or sections. 

“Our observations hitherto relate only to parochial histories, 
but other subjects readily suggest themselves. A collection of 
the information which the Archxologia Cambrensis affords on 
the following subjects may be advantageously made :— 

“1, The Cromlechau ; 2. the Cinerary Urns found in different 
parts of the Principality ; 3. the Roman Roads; 4. the Moated 
Mounds; 5. the Tumuli; 6. the Meini Hirion. These are given 
as examples which could easily be multiplied The advantages 
anticipated would be that new members taking the new series 
would have the benefit of all the past valuable work of this 
time-honoured Institution ; whilst it is conceived the Association 
itself would be greatly benefited by the large addition of mem- 
bers it would be likely to have ; and would, moreover, receive a 
great literary impetus, which would probably render it the 
most influential and extensive Literary Society in the provinces.” 


We have placed these several details at some length before 
our readers, in the hope that criticism may lead to their im- 
provement, or to the substitution of some more suitable scheme 
for effecting the great object of the Association in fostering a 
spirit of enquiry into the Antiquities of the Principality, and 
bearing its due share in guiding and informing the minds of the 
enquirers. 


“Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti: si non, his utere mecum.” 
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WE are glad to be able to announce that, through the courtesy 
of W. H. Gladstone, Esq., M.P., all the “ Notes upon the Churches 
of Wales”, written by the late Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart., have 
been placed at the service of the Editors for the use of the 
Archzxologia Cambrensis. As Sir Stephen was the first President 
of our Association, there is a peculiar gracefulness in the act ; 
and those who know what an observant and accurate ecclesi- 
ologist he was, will be glad to have his Notes made permanent 
in our Journal. We propose to give them according to the 
several dioceses and deaneries, beginning with the first instal- 
ment in our next number; and as some extra copies will be 
printed off from the same type, any member wishing to have 
such copy is requested to forward his name to Canon Thomas. 


Ecclesiastical Customs, Tithes, and Offerings—Very curious 
names occur in many old parish books and registers, and some- 
times, especially in the case of moduses, in the tithe awards ; 
and we shall be greatly obliged if our members will kindly 
forward to us a list of such terms as may come within their 
cognisance, either from such sources as the above, or from oral 
tradition. Since the commutation has gathered all these into 
one common fund, their various sources have been more or less 
forgotten, and therefore their enumeration in our pages may 
have an historical value, as well as throw light upon ancient 
customs. In illustration of our meaning we append the follow- 
ing instances, ¢.g.— 

Lands.—“ Brandir” in Caedewain; “Board” in Mechain; 
“Tasg y tair Ceiniog” in Llanbrynmair. 

Tithes—“Y Degwm gwyn” in Llanyblodwel ; “ Ceirch March 
y Person” in Pennant Melangell; “ Ysgub y Gloch”, The Bell 
or Clerk’s Sheaf; “Blith y ddafad”. Scape. 

Offerings. —“ The Offerings of the Four Seasons” in Llanbryn- 
mair; “ All Saints Groats”, do. 

Payments.—* Ceiniog y Llys” in Meifod. 

Moduses.—* A Red Rose and two Pepper Corns” proffered for 
Ystym Colwyn in Meifod. Arch. Camb., 1878, p. 78. Cf. “A 
Red Rose” on the site of the old London palace of the Bishop 
of Hereford. “A Red Rose” for Fairfield. Arch. Camb., 1878, 
pp. 157-8. 

Civil Customs.—In the Original Documents, pp. 1xx, 1xxii, we 
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have mention of certain consuetudines or customs, called 
“ Arienmed”, “ Coruseynfreyd”, or “ Corowseynfreyd”, and “ Hal- 
cestre”. Will some member explain the meaning and nature of 
these payments ? 


Prydydd y Moch.—In the same Docwments, p. lxviii, we notice 
under “ Redd’ et servic’ ville de Branan”, a “lectus Prydydy- 
moth”. Is not this last “ Prydydd y Moch”? and does it not 
point out the home of the poet, to whom Stephens, in his Litera- 
ture of the Kymry, attributes the Avallenau and Hoianau ? 
Certainly, if we take the seventh of the Hoianau, as given by 
him on p. 244, there appears a striking acquaintance with the 
locality in the description of the advance of King John against 
Llywelyn ab Lorwerth. 


* Pan bebyllo Lloegr yn tir Ethlyn 
A gwneuthur Dyganwy dinas dehun 
© gyfranc Lloegr a Llywelyn 
Advyd Mab ar war a char a chychwyn 
Pan sorro Deiniol mab Dunawd Deinwyn 
Ad vyd frane ar fo fort ny oryn 
Yn Aberdulas gwanas gwehyn 
Cochwet yn eu cylchwet yu eu cylchwyn.” 


Thus rendered into English— 


“When Lloegria shall encamp in the land of Ethlyn, 
And the city of Dyganwy shall be made to wake 
By the conflict of Lloegr and Llywelyn, 
There shall be a moving of sons, sisters, and wives: 
When Deiniol, the son of Dunawd Deinwyn, becomes enraged, 
Franks shall fly the way they do not seek. 
In Aberdules there shall be a spearing to exhaustion, 
And a reddening of the appearance of their white garments.” 


Here we have “ Tir Ethlyn”, the Ereithlyn of Pennant Ereith- 
lyn in Eglwysfach ; “Dinas Dyganwy”, the old city that stood 
on the isolated rock between Conwy and Llandudno, once the 
residence of Maelywn Gwynedd and the precursor of Conwy ; 
and “ Aber-Dulas”, on the mouth of the Dulas, some two miles 
west of Abergele, where so many battles are recorded to have 
been fought in the Welsh wars. THETA. 


Liyfr Gwerneigron.—Among the miscellaneous collections by 
Lewis Morris (Add. MSS., Brit. Mus., 14,935) we find the fol 
lowing items :— 

“An account of the authors and poems in the transcript 
made by Mr. Morris out of the Llyfr Gwerneigron”, fol. 135. 

“Names of men and places and people in the poems in the 
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forementioned catalogue”, fol. 139; “ Observations by L. Morris 
on some words in the above poems”, fol. 14:3. 

The whole appear to occupy some ten pages. Will some one 
of our members do us the favour of looking up this MS., and 
kindly sending us a copy ? ASAPHENSIS. 


“The Mabinogi of Taliesin.”—We copy the following from 
The Academy, January 26th, 1884 :—* Mr. Skene, in his Intro- 
duction to the Four Ancient Books of Wales, broadly hints that 
the Mabinogi of Taliesin, printed in the first volume of Myvy- 
rian Archaiology, and in an extended form by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, in the third volume of the Mabinogion, is the forgery of 
Iolo Morganwg, and that it is nowhere to be found, except in 
his handwriting. I am in a position to state that such is not 
the case. In the collection of Welsh MSS. at Llanover, near 
Abergavenny, is a MS. volume belonging to the latter part of 
the sixteenth or the early part of the seventeenth century, con- 
taining this very tale. It agrees, with some verbal differences, 
with the copy in the Myvyrian Archaiology; but the variants 
prove that the printed copy could not have been taken from 
that MS. By comparing this MS., of which this Mabinogi forms 
but a small portion, with another in the same collection, which 
is stated to be in the hand-writing of Llywelyn Sion, the Gla- 
morgan poet, one can hardly help concluding that both pro- 
ceeded from the same pen. Llywelyn Sion died in 1616, and 
this MS. cannot be materially later than that date. To those 
conversant with the Welsh language, internal evidence alone is 
quite sufficient to prove that this Mabinogi cannot be the pro- 
duction of a person who died in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century. D. Sivan Evans.” 


The late Canon Robert Williams of Rhydycroesau.—The little 
church of Rhydycroesau, in which Canon Williams had minis- 
tered for upwards of forty years, is about to undergo consider- 
able renovation and improvement ; and it is felt by a considerable 
number of his old friends that the insertion of a memorial win- 
dow would be a very appropriate tribute to his literary work. 
Contributions for that purpose will be gladly received by Canon 
Thomas, Vicar of Meifod. 


The fourth volume of the Chevalier Lloyd’s Princes of Powys 
Vadog is all but ready for issue, and we purpose in an early 
number to give a Review of the whole work, which must have 
cost him vast labour, patience, and research. 


Owen of Varchwell, near Conway.—* A Member” asks for in- 
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formation respecting this family, which is mentioned in the 
following Epitaph on a Tablet in St. Peter’s Church, Ruthin :-— 


Subter Cippum ad Basim proxime Column 
Sepultus est 
Thomas Roberts de Bryne y Neuadd 
In Comitatu Arvonis Armiger 
Vir probus sapiens 
Et omnium Amorem promeritus. 
Corporis Salutem in hac urbe petijt 
Salutem Anime obtinuit 
xi Apriles Anno Dom™ mpccxiII 
Aatatis suse XXXVI. 
Uxorem sibi adjunxit Katherinam 
Johannis Owen de Varchwell 
In eodem Comitatu Gen. Filiam 
Ex qua natos suscepit Humphredum 
Johannem, Thomam et Robertum , 
Natasque (Dorotheam ?) et Margaretam. 


Were the Owens of Varchwell of the same family as the 
Owens of Bodidda? And what was the connecting link with 
the Stodarts and the Wynnes of Melai (or Garthewin) ? 


The Old Stone Orosses of the Vale of Clwyd is the title of a 
work which the Rev. Elias Owen, M.A., is preparing for the press, 
and will soon be published by Messrs. Woodall and Co. of Os- 
westry. 

We also learn that Messrs. D. Owen and Co. are about to 
publish, by subscription, an Essay on The History of the Litera- 
ture of Wales, by Mr. Charles Wilkins of Merthyr, in continua- 
tion of Stephens’ Literature of the Kymry. 


Discovery of ancient Graves near Pentrevoelas.—On a ffridd, or 
mountain enclosure, called “ Ffridd-can-awen”, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pentrevoelas, about a mile and a half from the village, 
was lately discovered a series of ancient graves or cists. The 
farmer to whom the enclosure belonged, upon clearing this un- 
cultivated waste, came upon a number of stones arranged in 
oblong form ; and this coming to the ears of the Vicar of Pentre- 
voelas, the Rev. Owen Jones, he visited the spot, and saw at 
once that the stones were a series of ancient graves. The re- 
moval of the rushes brought just the tops of the stones to view. 

Mr. Jones proceeded to open one of these graves, with the fol- 
lowing results. For about the distance of a foot he removed the 
ordinary soil of the country, then he came upon a layer of small 
white stones which he cleared away, and underneath he found, 
for a distance of about 18 inches, a dark soil resembling burnt 
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peat ; and at the bottom he discovered a heap of black mould 
intermixed with quantities of burnt bones, which ultimately 
were ascertained to be human bones. There were no other 
remains of any kind whatsoever discovered in this grave. 

In company with Mr. Cocks of Great Marlow, Mr. Jones ex- 
cavated two other similar graves with the same results. These 
gentlemen made a minute inspection of the contents of the 
graves, but failed to discover any arrow-heads or other remains 
except calcined bones. 

In the same ffridd, about fifty yards to the west of the graves 
(which measured, it may be stated, 3 feet by 1} feet, and 4 feet 
by 2 feet, and were three in number), were also discovered a 
number of parallel rows of upright stones. They apparently 
had no connection with the graves, but evidently belonged to 
the same remote period. Near these latter remains is a farm 
called “Cefn y Gadfa” (or the Ridge of the Battle), and a brook 
close by is called “Cadnant” (or the Brook of the Army or 
Battle). These names point to a battle having been fought here 
in ages long, long ago. This is also corroborated by the disco- 
very of a bronze celt near this farm about two years ago. The 
whole of this district is well worthy of a thorough exploration. 

There is also another series of parallel, erect stones about a 
mile and a half distant from those already mentioned, on a ffridd 
belonging to Hafod-y-dre-uchaf Farm ; and these are close to 
the mountain fence, and are in number sixteen rows, forming a 
pretty perfect square; but one part of the square terminates in 
the turbary ; but by probing with a stick, the stones are easily 
traced even in the bog. The rows here are much more perfect 
than those on the fridd at the place called “ Fridd-can-awen.” 

E. 0. 
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Tours in Wates By THomAs Pennant, Esq. With Notes, Preface, 
and Copious Index, by the Editor, Jon Rays, M.A., Professor 
of Celtic in the University of Oxford. Carnarvon: printed and 
published by H. Humphreys. 1883. 


Havine long regarded Pennant as one of the most pleasant and 
instructive of tourists, and bearing in mind the great stores of in- 
formation that have been accumulated (not least in these pages) 
since his day, we looked forward with great expectations to the 
appearance of this edition ; all the more because of the high reputa- 
tion of the Editor as a scholar, and his acquaintance with the local- 
ities and their history. We, therefore, have looked carefully through 
the three volumes, and examined the Notes; but we must confess 
to having put them down with a feeling of much disappointment, 
and something more. The work hardly deserves to be called more 
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than a “reprint” of the edition of 1810, with some sixty notes by 
Professor Rhys, and about twenty by Mr. Trevor Parkins, pre- 
faced with a brief advertisement by the former, in which he treats 
of the Fifteen Tribes of Gwynedd ; and a life of the author, well 
compiled, by the latter. 

Professor Rhys’ Notes are almost entirely philological; more 
noticeable for the mistakes they explode than for the explanation 
they substitute. Of another kind are his Notes, pp. 86, 88, on gold 
mines in Wales, and the coins of the Britons, and his suggestive 
hint as to the boundaries of the old Kymric province of Teyrnllwg, 
p. 222. But where he tells us, p. 118, that “ Connah’s He” is ‘‘ now 
called Connah’s Quay’’, he is evidently carried away by the word, 
and forgetful of the locality ; and so again when he writes on p. 345, 
“Chirk is called in Welsh ‘Eglwys y Waen’; that is to say, the 
Church of the Moor; and Chirk seems to be merely a dialectic 
variety of the word whence ‘church’ itself comes, and to stand 
between it and the Scotch ‘kirk’,” we venture to think that he is 
wrong in both his statement and his philology. Chirk Church is, 
no doubt, called ‘“ Eglwys y Waen”; but Chirk itself is simply “‘ Y 
Waen”, and never, we believe, called “ Eglwys y Waen.” The deri- 
vation, too, we take to be from the river “Ceiriog’’ (in its earlier 
form “ Ceirioc”), on the banks of which it stands. The comparison 
between “ Berken” for “birchen’”’, in Birkenhead, and the South 
Walean “perc” for “ perch”, does not meet the case of the incon- 
sistency between the initial and final sounds in Chirk as a dialectic 
variety of Church. 

The Notes of Mr. Trevor Parkins appear to us more-to the point, 
as they throw light upon the matter of which they treat. Such, for 
instance, are those on the devolution of the manors of Hawarden, 
Mold, and Hope (i, p. 124), and of the lordship of Mold (ii, p. 39), 
and of the property of Jeffreys of Acton (i, p. 384); and those on 
the extent of Roman Chester (i, pp. 141, 198) are very interesting. 
We are rather surprised, however, that when he wrote of the disso- 
lution of Valle Crucis Abbey, put down at a.p. 1235, “this date 
must be wrong”, it did not strike him that it was only a clerical 
error for 1535. We also miss a note to distinguish between that 
which has long been known as “ The Charity School at Newmarket’”’, 
founded by Mr. John Wynne of Gop’rlenny in 1713, and that men- 
tioned by Pennant, which was established by Dr. Daniel Williams 
for the Presbyterians in 1726. We notice, however, several refer- 
ences to the pages of this Journal as containing further information 
on matters in discussion; and we cannot but regret that Mr. Trevor 
Parkins has not brought out an edition of his own, for which we 
feel assured he is well qualified. 

Of the present work we will ‘only add that we fear it has effectu- 
ally blocked the way of any further edition worthy of the name; 
and as we look through the long list of subscribers we venture to 
predict that it will be a very long time before Mr. Humphreys will 
be able again to show its like for any similar undertaking. 











